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Every time a single workman stops, 


the nation suffers 


HE income of this country consists 

of everything you and I and every- 
one produce. Then it’s divided among 
us, so of course the more we all produce, 
the more there is to divide. 


Suppose you stop work. You’re still 
going to eat. But you're not adding 
anything to the production pool. Every- 
one in the country is going to have just 
that much less. 


But the effect is even 
worse than that. Suppose 
you make copper wire; I 
make motors. When you 


stop work, I’m out of a job because 
there’s no wire for my motors. A 
washing machine plant has to shut 
down because they can’t get my 
motors. A retailer has to let a sales- 
man go, because he has no washing 
machines to sell. And a lot of women 
have to do back-breaking work over 
scrub-boards because they can’t get 
washing machines. 


Yes, it makes a great deal 
of difference to you when 
someone else selfishly 
decides he won’t work. 


SWASEY 


WY, fo cod ob b ol = 1 Moto) (=) 
Cleveland 


YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES AND TAPPING MACHINES 














Cost of living. Living costs, as meas- 
ured by retail prices, rose to a new all-time 
high in November, epecvern of Labor 
reported. Prices advanced 2.4 per cent in 
November to a level 52 per cent above the 
1935-39 average. Previous high was in 
June, 1920. Food prices rose in November 
about 4.5 per cent, to 188 per cent of the 
1935-39 average. Department of Agricul- 
ture forecast a drop in food prices within 
three to six months. It that food 
prices have risen more in the last four 
months than in any comparable period in 
the 33 years records have been kept. 


said 


Veterans’ aid. Procedures governing 
GI loans on houses and other real property 
were tightened up. Effective Jan. 2, 1947, 
Veterans’ Administration will pick the ap- 
praiser to determine “reasonable value” of 
properties on which GI loans are sought. 


VA said some lenders have been using 
only “obliging” appraisers most likely to 


turn in high appraisals where necessary 
to meet asking prices. 

Farm production. The 1946 harvest 
generally set new records both as to quan- 
tity and quality, the Department of Agri- 
culture announced in its annual summary. 
More corn and wheat were produced 
than ever before. Output rose to new highs 
in the case of cherries. peaches, pears, 
plums, potatoes, rice, soybeans, truck 
crops and tobacco. Cotton and cottonseed 
production was about a third below aver- 
age. Also below average was production of 
barley, broom corn, buckwheat, dry beans, 
flaxseed and rye. New records were es- 
tablished in yields per acre of corn, po- 
tatoes and tobacco. 


Surplus property. Colleges training 
veterans will get priorities and a 95 per 
cent discount until March 31, 1947, on 


Government surplus machine tools, class 


The March of the News 





room and laboratory equipment, cafeteria, 
kitchen and dining-room equipment. War 
Assets Administration said the original ex- 
piration date on discount privileges was 
extended past December 31 because many 
institutions could not make purchase ar- 
rangements by that time. 


Clothing. Office of Temporary Controls 
removed the Civilian Production Admin- 
istration’s ban on making two-pants suits 
and vests for double-breasted suits. 


Automobiles. Output of autos in No- 
vember dropped to 260,800 units, com- 
pared to 285,500 in October, the Office of 
Temporary Controls reported. The reduc- 
tion was due to the short working month, 
the agency said. December production is 
expected to reach 303,765 Federal 
Reserve Board announced the names of 
used-car guides which may be used in 
setting credit value of used autos under 
recently revised consumer credit rules. 


cars. 


Shipping. The President appointed Capt. 
Granville Conway, former head of War 
Shipping Administration, as co-ordinator 
of emergency export programs to push 
exports of emergency relief supplies to for- 
eign areas. Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission extended the Maritime Commis- 
sion’s authority to operate coastwise and 
foreign-trade shipping until March 1, 1947, 
and agreed to investigate competitive 
waterway and railroad rates on coastal and 
intercoastal traffic. House Naval Affairs 
Committee obtained authority to inspect 
tax returns in its investigation of wartime 
profits of shipbuilders. 


Communications. Western Union asked 
the Federal Communications Commission 
for an immediate 10 per cent increase in 
rates, while its earlier application for a 
15 per cent rate increase is being decided. 
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REGISTRATIONS SHOW IT—OPERATORS KNOW IT! 





“FORD 
iRUCKS 
LAST 

ONGER!” 
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ONE big reason— 
FORD ALL-WEATHER FAST WARM-UP 


Ford trigger-fast engine starting often amazes first- 
time owners. It’s mighty satisfying, but not nearly 
so important as Ford fast warm-up! Water does not 
circulate through the radiator until the engine 
is well warmed. This speeds the heating of water, 
cylinder block and oil. Hot exhaust gases are used 





=; ONLY Ford Trucks offer you ALL these 
»« long-life features: your choice of two great 
== engines, the 100-H.P. V-8 or 90-H.P. Six— 
Flightlight aluminum alloy 4-ring oil-saving pistons 
—weatherproofed, Hi-Volt ignition — full pressure 
lubrication — axle shafts free of weight-load, even 
in light duty units—heavy channel section frames, 
doubled between springs in heavy duty models— 
big brakes, with non-warping, score-resistant cast 
drum faces—all told, more than fifty such examples 
of Ford endurance-engineering. 


MORE FORD TRUCKS 


to heat the intake manifold, speeding vaporization 
of fuel and minimizing crankcase oil dilution. Both 
these features reduce wear on cylinder walls, pistons, 
rings, bearings and valve mechanism. Yes, winter 
is tough on any truck, but Ford Trucks are engi- 
neered to take it. 








--—_ The ever-popular Ford Half-Ton Panel 
—a 7% foot body, with exceptionally 
low loading height (2414 inches). 


No wonder that Ford Trucks Last Longer! No 
wonder that 7 out of 11 of all Ford Trucks built 
since 1928 are still at work! No wonder the average 
age of all Ford Trucks on the job is nearly 9 years! 
And no wonder your Ford Dealer is calling for ever- 
increasing truck production schedules in Ford 
factories! See him now and get YOUR order in! 


FORD TROCKS 


IN USE TODAY THAN ANY OTHER MAKE 











at RCA VICTOR 


50,000 repair parts! 50,000 separate items, each of which must be individually con- 
trolled—inquiries answered, orders recorded, re-orders placed, back-orders checked— 
and every record kept up-to-date. This is the job now being done—effectively, economic- 
ally—in the RCA Victor Division of Radio Corporation of America. 

It takes “system” to maintain such an inventory control—a system utilizing the swift 
principle of Kardex Visible indexing, plus the time-saving principle of Graph-A-Matic 
signalling, plus an ingenious new device developed by Remington Rand—THE CHART 
THAT THINKS. 

With THE CHART THAT THINKS it is no longer necessary to check laboriously through 
every stock card to secure information. The signals automatically direct executive 
attention to just those items requiring attention—unmistakably flashing the information 
that this item should be ordered today, stock on that item is dangerously low, and other 
items are over-stocked, obsolete or slow-moving. r 
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THE CHART THAT THINKS eliminates waste motion and futile searching. Every clerk 
knows what to do and when to do it. With this system, you can keep better stock records 
with less clerical help than required for older, more cumbersome methods. It will save 
you money whether your stock is large or small. For free literature and samples of 
THE CHART THAT THINKS, just phone or write, today. 

Write for your free copy of the September “Systems” magazine containing a 
detailed article describing the RCA Victor stock record system. 


SYSTEMS DIVISION 
smington Rend 


315 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
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Tax reductions by Congress threaten to run into budget trouble. 

Budget outlook becomes increasingly more unfavorable as experts analyze the 
probable level of spending, the chances for a 1947 drop in business volume. 

A tax cut of 10 per cent on individual income taxes, rather than the 20 
per cent slash suggested by Republican House leaders, appears more realistic. 

The prospect facing Congress is that revenue in the fiscal year that begins 
next July 1 will be lower than revenue in the fiscal year ending June 30, even 
with present tax rates. The current budget, contrary to official forecast, 
promises to balance. But the next budget is likely to run up another deficit. 








Income and outgo prospects for the 1948 fiscal year are these: 
Income, net, would be $35,456,000,000 if business declines as expected. 
Outgo of $36,764,000,000 probably is to be recommended by the President. 
Deficit of $1,308,000,000 on a bookkeeping basis thus is indicated. 
That leaves little leeway for tax reductions if Congress is to balance rev—= 
enue and expenditures, and retire debt. Tax cuts could be justified only if: 
(1) revenue is estimated on continuing boom conditions; or (2) drastic economy 
. measures are enforced by Congress. Even the most optimistic appraisers doubt 
that the country can avoid some downturn in business over the next 18 months. 
And Congress is to find that economies present a difficult problem. 


Here is what Congress is likely to run into when the budget comes up; 

Defense costs will be estimated at around $13,000,000,000. 

Veterans’ benefits, interest and refunds will require $13,450,000,000. 

International finance will amount to approximately $3,250,000,000. 

That adds up to relatively fixed expenses of nearly $30,000,000,000. And 
in the remainder are aids to agriculture and necessary public works besides the 
cost of operating regular departments of the Government. 

Military outlays thus offer the only hope of substantial budget cuts, and 
they probably cannot go below $10,000,000,000 unless defense is jeopardized. 

Big tax cuts are likely to wait upon the business upturn expected in 1948 
or 1949. By that time a general disarmament agreement may make it feasible to 
cut military costs to $7,500,000,000 and veterans" costs may be lower. 

We go into more details on the budget outlook on page 40. 

















"Don't rock the boat" advice is given to labor, management and Government 
by the Council of Economic Advisers in its first report to President Truman. 
Basically, the report endorses Administration policies now being followed. 

If the boat rocks, the Council foresees little chance of an overturn. 

Depression threats are judged to be several years away, and the Advisers 
Suggest that intervening years of prosperity will allow time to meet them. 

If_ and when depression comes, the Council's first report suggests a dif- 
ferent treatment than the last depression got from the New Deal. Reliance on 
deficit spending is described as an oversimplified panacea for business ills. 

All in all, the report gives more support to conservative views than to the 
group responsible for the law that set up the Council in the first place. 














(over) 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


Developments outside Government suggest an end to turmoil and uncertainty. 

Northern coal operators are willing to negotiate with John L. Lewis. 

Steelworkers give every sign of wanting to avoid a 1947 strike. 

Firm prices are being quoted oftener by suppliers of business. Escalator 
clauses, providing for higher prices to cover rising costs, are being dropped. 

These are signs that the tumult that marked 1946 -- strikes, production 
bottlenecks, skyrocketing costs and prices -- may not be repeated in 1947. 

This does not mean that an adjustment in out-of-line prices will not be 
accompanied by a downturn in business activity and in employment. But it is an 
indication that the correction can be made in a more orderly fashion. 











Congress also is to keep 1947 legislation at a minimum level. Desire fora 
short session will restrain proposals for new laws of major importance. 

The schedule that Republicans are setting calls for this action: 

Reorganization of congressional machinery will take until February 15. 

Legislative budget cannot be completed much before March 1 or 15. 

A tax law, offering some reductions, will be on the books by April 1. 

Labor legislation trimming union power somewhat, will be enacted later. 

That's about the extent of the program now being drawn. 











Other issues will be raised by the new Congress, but action is unlikely. 

Universal training is to be pressed by the Army and Navy and President, but 
Congress shows no signs of being willing to adopt this suggestion. 

Draft extension may be proposed, but Congress is cool toward the idea. 

Army-Navy merger will come up, but is likely to get snarled in debate. 

Antimonopoly measures will be suggested as an aid to small business, but 
any antitrust-law revisions appear to be improbable. 

A housing program, with Government support, will be offered, but accept- 
ance is unlikely. The Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill appears headed for the shelf. 

Health insurance, disability insurance and other Social Security changes 
promise to be postponed for further study. The Republican majority isn't 
likely to accept Democratic suggestions without investigations of its own. 

Large public works, such as the St. Lawrence Waterway and Missouri Valley 
development, are not in the cards for any action at this session of Congress. 























Foreign affairs also promise to get less attention from Congress. 

War _ scares show every sign of subsiding in the year ahead. 

Peace treaties for Germany and Japan will not be ready in 1947. 

Foreign-lending program is not to expand very much, if at all. 

Relief for distressed nations will be approved, but on a modest scale. 

Relaxed attention to foreign affairs on the part of Congress already is in- 
dicated by the attitude of Senators Vandenberg and Connally, State Department 
advisers. Neither Senator wants to attend any more world parleys. 





World Monetary Fund is ready to begin operations next March l. 

The base for this experiment in world currency control is to be the values 
that most countries themselves attach to their money. 

Difficulties may arise if the Fund attempts to support those values. Many 
of them appear to be overpriced in terms of the U.S. dollar. 

France is expected to provide the first major test. The Fund may be tapped 
by the French for dollars, and the true worth of the franc is in doubt. 








World Bank operations remain a question mark. A market for World Bank 
securities is not yet certain and the search for a new president is unfruitful. 
Private banking opinion is growing that most applicants to the Bank for 

loans will be countries that do not provide too favorable a credit risk. 


See also pages 13, 18, 20, 55. 
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He flicks a switch and hushes a storm 


ANOTHER REASON FOR GOODS YEAR LEADERSHIP 


Sr ATIC is annoying enough on your 
home radio. But you can imagine 
what it means to a pilot who de- 
pends on good communications. 
Clearing up static can be a big step 
forward for the aviation industry. 

Scientists at the Goodyear Re- 
search Laboratory went to work on 
the problem. They have developed 
a Static Limiter for use in planes, 
ships, two-way police radio sets— 
any place where long-range recep- 
tion and transmission of signals are 
mighty important. 

You simply flick a switch and— 
presto!—the static interference is 


practically gone. The Goodyear 
Static Limiter operates on any signal 
level or frequency. It cleans the noise 
pulses out, steps up the power of 
a weak signal and makes it possible 
to receive signals of better tone 
quality. 

Development of the Static Limiter 
emphasizes again the vast variety and 
scope of Goodyear operations .. . 
men and women working in labora- 
tories, factories and offices around 
the world—toward one objective: To 
make Goodyear products better to- 
day than they were yesterday, bet- 
ter tomorrow than they are today. 


A pioneer in rubber and the world’s 
leading builder of tires, Goodyear has 
also worked for years in metals, fabrics, 
chemicals, plastics, electronics and in 
many other vital fields . . . always seek- 


ing a better way to serve you. 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 








in over 400,000 


DETROIT HOMES! 


S.. DETROIT, The News 
is more than a reporter of news; 
more than an advertising medi- 
um; more than a market guide 
for hundreds of thousands of 
busy housewives. It’s a welcome 
visitor whose friendly solicitude 
for the people’s welfare is repaid 
by a loyalty lasting over the 
years. It is not uncommon to 
find News’ subscribers of 50 
years’ standing. In fact the very 
method of delivery makes the 
News a uniquely consistent 
visitor. 


Day in and day out The News 
is delivered by 5500 exclusive 
carriers into the majority of the 
homes of Detroit. It has the larg- 
est home delivered circulation of 
any Detroit newspaper and, as a 
result, is consistently the adver- 
tising leader of Detroit and is 
currently third in advertising in 
the United States. All advertising 
is local, and in Detroit The 
News has the distinct local 
appeal which spells results. 


412,605 weekday total circulation 
517,022 Sunday total circulation— 
Largest circulation in 

The Detroit Trading Area 





Owner ond Operator of Radio stations 
WWJ ond WENA. 


OANA. CARROLL, 110 E 42nd St., New York 17 
t.E LUTZ, Tribune Tower, Chicago 01 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court 
YOU CANNOT expect to be allowed 


income tax capital losses on the sale of 
securities through a stock exchange to un- 
known purchasers simultaneously with the 
purchase of like securities at the same 
price by members of your family. A circuit 
court of appeals rules in one case that 
such sales were made indirectly between 
members of the family, and capital losses 
do not result. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a rubber manufacturer, 
now use tire-type high-tenacity rayon 
cord, fabric or yarn for any purpose. Re- 
strictions on uses of this material are re- 
moved by the Civilian Production Ad- 
ministration branch of the new Office of 
Temporary Controls. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT be required to pay a 
State gross-receipts tax on the sale of 
foreign securities when you live in the 
State involved and deliver the securities 
by mail to out-of-State purchasers. The 
Supreme Court decides that sale of securi- 
ties under such circumstances is not sub- 
ject to the Indiana gross-receipts tax, re- 
gardless of whether a similar tax was 
levied on sales within the State and re- 
gardless of whether other States tried to 
tax the same transaction. 


* * * 


YOU CAN disregard previous restric- 
tions on the designs and styles of men‘s 
work clothes that you manufacture. The 
CPA order restricting these designs and 
styles is revoked because of increased 
production. 


* * * 


YOU CAN buy surplus drugs and 
medical supplies from the War Assets 
Administration. They are being offered 
at fixed prices and are listed in catalogues, 
which are available at the regional WAA 
office at Richmond, Va., where the surplus 
goods are located. Priority groups are 
given the first chance to buy. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT safely approve of an 
antiunion campaign to be staged in your 
plant by outside businessmen or city of- 
ficials, even thowgh you yourself take no 
direct part in the move. A circuit court of 
appeals upholds the National Labor Re- 
lations Board in a finding that unfair 


and administrative decisions: 


labor practices were involved in a man- 
agement’s acquiescence in efforts by busi- 
nessmen and the mayor of a town to per- 
suade employes of a company not to sup- 
port an outside union. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to meet an in- 
come tax liability, imposed as the result 
of refund by the Government of excise 
taxes erroneously collected, by recouping 
additional payments in prior years of such 
excise taxes, the refund of which was 
barred by the statute of limitation. The 
Supreme Court rejects such a claim by a 
taxpayer, since the tax sought to be col- 
lected did not arise from the same tran- 
saction for which refund is claimed. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a retail coal dealer, prob- 
ably get larger shipments of soft coal if 
you have been receiving only small 
amounts since April 1. The Solid Fuels 
Administration informs producers of bitu- 
minous coal that they are obligated under 
revised regulations to give preference in 
shipments to dealers who have been most 
deficient in shipments during the last 
nine months, 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a supplier, disregard 
inventory restrictions on a number of 
items formerly under control. Articles re- 
moved from CPA inventory limitations 
for suppliers include several types of build- 
ing materials, dry-cell batteries, baled raw 
cotton, clocks and watches, jewelry, radio 
receiving sets, toys and games. In addi- 
tion, suppliers’ inventory controls are 
relaxed by raising the dollar value of ex- 
emption from $35,000 to $70,000. 


* * * 


YOU CAN probably be reimbursed un- 
der a cost-plus-fixed-fee Government con- 
tract for legal fees and expenses paid to 
a foreign attorney if the services would 
not have been required except for contract 
work performed in a foreign country. The 
claim of one contractor under these cir- 
cumstances is upheld by the Comptroller 
General. 


* * * 


YOU CAN buy one or more of the 50 
small, wooden auxiliary coastal transports 
that are being offered for sale for $15,000 
each by the U.S. Maritime Commission. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tue Unirep States 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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Lren at FO below, spending-money ts 
not frozen tt REDBOOK, Minnesota! 


$95,000,000 is a lot of spending 
money to have left after paying taxes, 
but that’s how it is in Redbook, 
Minnesota. And it flows freely, the 
year ‘round, too! 

Only a group of young, free- 
spending families like these would lay 
$15,000,000 on the line for food in 
addition to all the food they produce 
at home. 


Despite their obvious good health 
and rosy cheeks, their drug store bill 


HIT EM WHERE 
eeeeeve IN 9 & e@ és 
Send for the Redbook State-by-State analysis of family buying power. 
Write or phone Redbook, 444 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


amounts to $2,000,000 annually— 
or maybe that’s what helps them 
keep healthy and good looking. 

91% of these families own cars and 
they’re anxiously awaiting a chance 
to buy new ones. 

$69 certainly is a low pro-rata page 
cost to reach this $95,000,000 Red- 
book, Minnesota market — 30,000 
free-spending families 12 times a 
year for $828. Redbook belongs on 
your schedule. 








REDBOOK NATIONAL SHOW 
HAS A $4,000,000 BOX-OFFICE! 


Yes sir, that’s what the young free- 
spending families of Redbook pay to 
make sure of seeing this outstanding 
array of entertainment every month. 
You can make it your show, too — 
I2 times a 
year in full 
black and 
white pages 
for $44,100. 
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"— TRRAPAIC IW AW INOUSTRIAL PLANT 


MUST BE ENGINEERED FOR FLEXIBILITY. . 


LEXIBILITY in the modern industrial 

plant means designing motor transport 
right into a building in exact accordance with 
production and distribution requirements— 
and with adequate provision for future 
growth. 


CAREFUL PLANNING ESSENTIAL! 


Architects, Engineers and Builders are keenly 
aware of the value of advance consultation 
with Traffic and Production Managers in 
linking Trucks and Trailers directly with 
production lines. 


YOUR TRAFFIC MANAGER realizes how 
much production costs are dependent on trans- 
portation—and is expert at utilizing motor 
transport as a cost-cutting tool. 


Let him work with the men who design 
your new plant or building. Together, they 
can tie motor transport into your new set-up 
so that you will be sure to get full dividends 
from this modern transportation method. 


World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY © DETROIT 32 


9 Factories —62 Factory Service Branches 


FRUEHAUF TRAILERS 











From a recent Fortune Mogatine 
advertisement of The Austin 
Company, Engineers and Builders 


No factor influencing maximum efficiency 
is overlooked in this process plant, de= 
signed by The Austin Company. Truck and 
rail traffic flows are coordinated: note the 
ramp and elevated truck drive enter- 
ing second floor over railroad siding. 


SAVE WITH THE 
TRAILER 
“SHUTTLE SYSTEM” 


The “shuttle” system with Truck-Trailers is 
one of the foremost advantages of this method 
of hauling. In many inter-plant operations, one 
truck and driver easily handle 5 Trailers. While 
2 Trailers are being loaded and the other 2 un- 
loaded, the truck is enroute with the additional 
unit. You can make worthwhile savings . . . 
in initial invest- 
ment, wages and 
operating costs... 
by designing ade- 
quate facilities to 
accommodate 
“shuttling”. 
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BASIS FOR FUTURE PROSPERITY: 
HIGH DEMAND AND PRODUCTION 


Federal Advisers’ Advocacy of Moderate Course in Controls 


Prospect for development of 
resources, better standards 
of living as stimulants later 


The possibility of a dip from the present 
level of business activity now has top offi- 
cial recognition. The Government’s first 
official estimate of the outlook for several 
years ahead foresees an adjustment in 
1947, but the official appraisers advise a 
course that will let business work out its 
own problems. 

This estimate and this advice are con- 
tained in the first report to President 
Truman by the new Council of Economic 
Advisers, the group set up by the Employ- 
ment Act of 1946 to recommend Govern- 
ment policies that will avoid major de- 


pressions. The possible dip ahead, however, , 


is not judged to threaten a reaction that 
will call for remedies by the Government, 
and the President’s advisers suggest that 
there will be time enough to devise such 
remedies before a crisis appears. 

The concept of Government planning 
for full employment appears to be rejected 
by the advisers in their initial effort at 
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forecasting. Nowhere in the report is there 
a hint that Government should take the 
lead in blueprinting steps to avoid a 
severe depression. The emphasis is placed 
upon giving rein to business, farmers and 
labor, both for the near-term and the long- 
term future. The Government’s role is 
indicated primarily as a counselor and 
a deft manipulator of the federal purse 
strings. 

Four stages in the coming period are 
seen to be likely or possible: 

First, a continuation of present levels of 
activity through much of 1947. 

Second, a possible adjustment which, 
if not averted entirely, can be held to 
“moderate” proportions. 

Third, several years of high production, 
employment and purchasing power after 
the adjustment is made. 

Fourth, a stage in which the big de- 
mands for goods resulting from the war 
have been filled and the industries filling 
them have dropped back to a replacement 
basis. In that stage, says the Council, a 
“deep depression” will be possible unless 
wise policies are followed. 

The business pattern outlined for the 
next few years is expected by the Presi- 
dent’s experts to resemble the 1920s. And 
the policies advocated for the first three 
stages are more like those that prevailed 
in the 1920s than the policies placed in 
effect during the 1930s. 

The official analysis of the business out- 
look contains no specific recommendations 
or actions for any of the four periods 
judged to be ahead, but general observa- 
tions of the advisers indicate the follow- 
ing line of treatment. 

For the dip, if it comes, the Council 
advocates a “wait and see” policy. 

Unemployment insurance would cush- 
ion workers against loss of jobs. 

Price supports for crops would offer 
some protection for farmers. 

These props against distress already are 
written into law, and the Council sees no 
reason for any further action. Large out- 
lays for public works, for producer sub- 
sidies, or to build up consumer purchasing 
power are frowned upon. 


The report suggests, in fact, that Gov- 
ernment action can do more harm than 
good when labor prices itself out of jobs, 
or when manufacturers or farmers price 
themselves out of markets, or capital 
prices itself out of investment. A decline 
in employment and production, if accom- 
panied by a correction of inflated prices 
or excessive inventories, is regarded as 
healthy. 

A basis for prosperity is found in 
three factors that now prevail. They in- 
clude an unprecedented demand from 
business and consumers, in the United 
States and abroad, for durable goods; an 
inclination among many persons to buy 
more nondurable goods than they cus- 
tomarily buy, and the need of industry 
to re-equip itself to meet this demand 

Upon that tripod of demand, the Coun- 
cil suggests that Government should rest. 
In the years immediately ahead, pros- 
perity is seen to depend upon industry’s 
ability to turn out 6,000,000 cars a year, 
1,500,000 or more houses a year and a 
related amount of electric refrigerators, 
washing machines and other accessories. 
An end to this demand, however, is to be 
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FOR SPARTANS: Individual self-reliance to the point of brutality 
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FOR ROMANS: “Bread and circuses” for all provided by the state 
... between the two extremes, a future for America? 


expected someday, and the report notes 
that the “very industries which feature 
the prosperity of the moment could, if 
nothing is done, be expected to drop to 
a replacement basis after a few years.” 

That is the time that the Government 
is warned to suard acainst. 

Major depression remedies are not 
spelled out in the report, but, between the 
lines, the Government’s top 
hint at these directions for planning: 

Resource development is noted as an 
essential for long-term prosperity. That 
could mean approval of plans to increase 
the productivity of the South and reduce 
that region’s reliance on cotton. River 
development of the Missouri Basin, and 
the industrial growth of the West and 
Southwest also could be cited as projects 
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economists 


that could fill the gap when automobile 
and household-appliance factories and the 
construction industry face a decline in 
demand. 

Higher consumer standards also are 
tagged as laudable national goals, but the 
first report stops short of indicating how 
they are to be reached. The Advisers do 
sav, however, that ways must be found 
to put within the reach of everyone “the 
thines that only the more favored have 
enjoyed in the past,” and an expansion 
of “welfare and culture goods” for the 
people as a whole are suggested—an ap- 
parent reference to libraries and recreation 
projects. 

Specific recommendations to meet de- 
velopments foreseen in the report are to 
be made separately to the President, but 


the tenor of the first analysis suggests that 
these will be limited in the immediate 
future. President Truman already is on 
record as discounting the possibility of a 
setback in 1947; hence he is unlikely to 
recommend action to meet a problem that 
he does not expect to arise. 

The main task of Government, as 
sketched by advisers, is to try to obtain 
stable prices and property values, and to 
prevent excessive extensions of credit. 
Given success in these fields, production 
and employment are expected to take care 
of themselves. 

Philosophy. Four fifths of the Coun- 
cil’s report is taken up with a description 
of its job, and a general discussion of the 
“economic philosophy of sustained em- 
ployment.” Three different points of view, 
says the Council, are held among business- 
men, economists and others concerning the 
proper role of government in relation to 
the upswings and downswings of business. 

The “Spartan doctrine” of laissez faire, 
the Council declares, characterized much 
early thinking about these variations in 
business activity, and some persons still 
believe in it. A who is 
convinced that the business cycle is in- 
evitable and that nothing can be done 
about it centers his aim on trying to out- 
guess the course of the cycle, says the re- 
port. 

The Council points out, however, that, 
if a majority of businessmen become con- 
vineed that a business recession “is due” 
at a certain time, they all will curtail their 
operations, and the recession they expect 
will in fact come about. It declares that 
“this extreme type of business-cycle theory 
does not conceive the role of the business 
organizer and administrator as in any way 
different from that of the squirrel storing 
up nuts for the winter.” 

Persons who subscribe completely to 
this school of thought contend that de- 
pressions are wholesome developments 
which shake out business errors and elim- 
inate enterprises that are too weak or too 
shortsighted to survive. This view is de- 
scribed as incompatible with the complex 
business structure that has been 
oped, a structure in which recessions often 
develop into major depressions, causing 
purchasing to fall, markets to 
shrink, and bringing losses to efficient as 
well as inefficient businesses. The unem- 
ployment and underconsumption that ac- 
company major depressions are further 
described as “net true 
rective movement.” The point also is made 
that employment seldom 
actually becomes too high, even at the top 
of a business cycle, so that more goods are 
offered than workers actually want. 

The “Roman doctrine,” that govern- 
ment can keep the economy on an even 
keel through the single remedy of adding 
or subtracting purchasing power, is de- 
scribed by the Council as the opposite of 
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the “Spartan doctrine” of laissez faire. 

Extremists of the Roman _ school of 
thought, says the report, think no one 
needs to worry about maladjustments in 
the economy, such as monopolistic price 
policies that curtail markets, or excessive 
wage demands that drive costs up. All that 
is necessary to maintain full employment, 
in their view, is to manipulate government 
expenditures and taxation. 

But the Council believes that this theory 


oversimplifies the problem and does not 
face the complexity of the nation’s eco- 
nomic system. 

A middle view, which it terms “Ameri- 
can democracy’s doctrine of mutual ad- 
justment,” is held by the Council in- 
stead of either extreme. This view, it 
says, “stresses the importance of having 
the specific wage-profit-investment-dis- 
bursement relationships soundly adjusted 
at the points where business is actually 


done, markets found, and jobs created.” 

At the same time, the Council asserts, 
there is an “important area of Govern- 
ment action” in stimulating and aiding 
private business, through subsidies, reg- 
ulatory work, military outlays, expendi- 
tures for education, health and conserva- 
tion, and through special action designed 
to help industries that have suffered set- 
backs or regions whose development is 


lagging. 





ECONOMIC COUNCIL’S FORECAST ON JOBS AND OUTPUT 
View That Business and Labor Can Hold Any Dip to Mild Proportions 


(Following is the full text of the .conclud- 
ing section of the first annual report to the 
President by the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers.) 


This first report of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers appears at a time which 
is highly ambiguous in the economic affairs 
of the nation. We are not devastated by 
the war, but emerge with a plant, labor 
force, and technology whose productive 
capacities exceed anything known in our 
past. Likewise, we have funds more than 
adequate to full use of our physical re- 
sources. We have a postponed consumer 
demand, enterpriser ambitions, and pur- 
chasing power which hold the potential 
of some years of great activity along lines 
essentially similar to past periods of pros- 
perity. This much could be accomplished 
without any material change in traditional 
patterns of business life. These conditions 
present the possibility, for a people who 
know how to use them, of great prosperity 
in 1947. By foresight and intelligence we 
believe such prosperity for the nation 
could be approximately stabilized and 
broadly disseminated so long as_ world 
peace can be preserved. 

On the other hand, even with these 
favorable conditions, it is easy to visualize 
such a mishandling of our economic affairs 
as might make 1947 a year of curtailed 
production, irregular employment, and 
unsatisfactory purchasing power. The year 
and a half since the end of active fighting 
have been marked by anything but smooth 
transition to peaceful and economically 
efficient conditions of business—including 
the relationship of private enterprises to 
the agencies of government. We stand at 
the moment in a situation of misunder- 
standing and tension among the indis- 
pensable parties to our total economic life 
that causes many persons to forecast a 
business recession starting some time in 
1947. We do not find many accredited 
business officials or professional economists 
who are really apprehensive that a reces- 
sion once started will induce a downward 
spiral into deep or prolonged depression, 
although a chain reaction in the economic 
area is always conceivable. The basic 
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The President’s Council of 
Economic Advisers places re- 
sponsibility for maintaining 
prosperity largely on manage- 
ment, labor and farm groups op- 
erating the U.S. industrial ma- 
chine. In discussing “Some As- 
pects of the Outlook for Produc- 
tion and Jobs,” the concluding 
section of the Council’s first re- 
port finds little in basic factors 
to upset a long-range high level 
of business activity, although 
citing ‘certain conditions that 
might make for a dip in 1947.” 

Little reliance is placed on 
legislation to force “capitalists 
to invest, employers to hire, or 
laborers to work,” and no need 
is seen for “heroic measures” of 
public works, or consumer or 
producer subsidies. 











economic conditions show such a strong 
recuperative power as to minimize such 
a fear—barring international tension verg- 
ing on war or a persistent round of strikes. 

What has been said in the preceding 
section of this report about mutual adjust- 
ment of wage, price, cost, and profit rela- 
tions by the voluntary bargaining of the 
parties at interest shows clearly that we 
believe that the outlook for production and 
jobs in 1947 lies primarily in whether the 
responsible persons in these groups will 
show a willingness to face the issues and 
demands of a free-enterprise system realis- 
tically and show intelligence and skill or 
flexible experimentation in arriving at 
workable formulas of adjustment. Some- 
thing can no doubt be done during the com- 
ing year toward improving the institutions 
under which such negotiation is carried on 
and the terms of adjustment caried out. 
But legislative changes in our business in- 
stitutions will be a minor determinant of 
what actually happens in 1947. The major 


determinant will be found in the states- 
manship or the obstinacy of the men, par- 
ticularly the leaders, who are the active 
parties in business operation. 

Mere legislative acts alone will not force 
capitalists to invest, employers to hire, or 
laborers to work. What was said in the pre- 
vious section also indicates that we do not 
believe that 1947 presents a situation in 
which government should undertake heroic 
measures of public works, consumer or 
producer subsidies to quicken employment 
or stimulate production. We suegest thet 
the impediments to prosperity in the near 
future are of the sort that must be worket 
out, without benefit of direct Goverrment 
intervention, through the practical wisdom 
of management and labor, farmers, and 
financiers. 

In a sense, of course the Government is, 
in spite of itself. forced to be a contribut- 
ing factor in the maladjustments of the 
present time. It becomes an indirect in- 
fluence in the labor situation, in fact bid- 
ding against employers by the extent of 
the aid it gives GI’s to go back to school 
rather than into the labor market. Through 
veteran hospitals and other services and 
through whatever construction work is 
undertaken in lines deferred by Govern- 
ment agencies during the war it is bidding 
for both labor and materials which are 
already short as compared with the de- 
mands of private construction. No one 
would for a moment suggest that the Gev- 
ernment should not do these things wher- 
ever service’ people are concerned. And 
we are anxious also to make these outlays 
when they furnish protection, provide 
civilian health aids, and make better pro- 
vision for the education of the oncoming 
generation. But we cannot ignore the con- 
flicting factor they inject into the general 
economic picture. Government has in fact 
withdrawn from such activities or pared 
them down during 1946 to such an extent 
as seemed practicable, both in the interest 
of keeping from contributing to inflation- 
ary pressures and of getting more for 
each dollar spent at a later time. This 
deferment means that these public works 
added to the backlog can be made avail- 
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“The success of ‘47 and ‘48 is gauged by our ability to make and sell 6,000,000 cars, 
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1,500,000 housing units, and simi- 


lar numbers of electric refrigerators, washing machines, and other accessories in each of these years. But the closer we come 
to this standard of performance in the immediate future, the more pressing becomes the problem of sustaining employment, 
production, and purchasing power in the years that follow.” 


able at some subsequent time when private 
demand slackens. 

While the prospect for high employment 
and production in the near term is good— 
barring the possibility of a brief dip—it is 
pretty generally recognized that the bases 
of this activity are somewhat artificial or 
at least that activity in the present lines 
cannot be expected to continue indefi- 
nitely. Thus the plans of private business 
and the thinking of the Government can- 
not too soon be directed toward appraising 
the probable duration of present sources 
of activity and toward foreseeing what 
may be done to utilize the nation’s re- 
sources after present stimuli have been 
removed or weakened. 

The outstanding factor in the present 
situation is that we are working under a 
strong domestic urge and foreign demand 
to catch up on durable (producer and con- 
sumer) goods, whose production had to be 
postponed during the war at the same time 
that, because of high income and war 
savings, the majority of the population 
are eager and able to maintain a higher 
than prewar level of consumption also of 
nondurables. Added to these two more- 
than-ordinary supports of employment and 
productive enterprise is a third—the need 
to reconvert plant, re-equip it for these par- 
ticular types of production, and expand 
these industries to meet the accelerated 
rate demanded by this race to catch up 
after the war’s interruptions. Everybody 
without a house or a car wants one this 
year. The success of *47 and °48 is gauged 
by our ability to make and sell 6,000,000 
cars, 1,500,000 housing units, and similar 
numbers of electric refrigerators, washing 
machines, and other accessories in each of 
these years. But the closer we come to this 
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standard of performance in the immediate 
future, the more pressing becomes the 
problem of sustaining employment, pro- 
duction, and purchasing power in the years 
that follow. Automobiles, as we have 
learned under war conditions, have a nor- 
mal life expectancy of 8 to 10 years and 
houses last anywhere from 25 years to gen- 
erations or even centuries. Hence, the very 
industries which feature the prosperity of 
the moment could, if nothing is done, be 
expected to drop to a replacement basis 
after a few years. 

This might spell deep depression for some 
later time—but only if we fail to make the 
gradual shift in expenditures and resource 
use that wise foreseeing and astute plan- 
ning for this inevitable trend of develop- 
ment suggests to a sagacious people. For 
it would be absurd to say that there are 
not things to do with these resources after 
the present making up of war depriva- 
tions has been completed. We must re- 
cognize the real magnitude of our pro- 
ductive power and keep it going to 
produce for all the things that only 
the more favored have enjoyed in the past. 
As progress is made in catching up on the 
wartime postponables, we must feed into 
our “product mix” more of those semilux- 
uries, those welfare and culture goods, 
which are put within the reach of our peo- 
ple as a whole by reason of our unparalleled 
productive capacity. This, as we have said 
before, will combat depression and even up 
the years of traditional recession by allow- 
ing those able, willing, and seeking to work 
to go on supplying themselves rather than 
being every few years forced to loaf amid 
want. 

In a word, then, our view as to the out- 
look for production and jobs is that it 


should be more than ordinarily favorable 
for a period of some years ahead. In spite 
of certain conditions that might make 
for a dip in 1947, we believe that courage- 
ous and sensible action by those respon- 
sible for the administration of private 
business relations (including labor unions) 
can at least hold such a recession to moder- 
ate proportions if not avert it. Thereafter, 
it would seem that broad basic conditions 
suggest that it will be easy to have some 
years of high production, employment, and 
purchasing power without the display of 
any extraordinary economic statesmanship 
by leaders of industry, labor, farming, and 
finance. In those years, however, we should 
not be satisfied with a level of production 
and conditions of use which fail to pro- 
duce favorable results for all sections of 
the country and all segments of the popu- 
lation. In those years, also, if foresight is 
not keen and action vigorous, the stage 
will be set for serious unemployment, 
underproduction, and want in the years 
that follow. It is our belief, however; that 
enough time is afforded in which wise pol- 
icy and action on the part of labor, of 
management, of agriculture, and of finance, 
with a very carefully considered comple- 
mentary role by Government, will not only 
raise the national prosperity to new high 
levels but will maintain those levels with a 
degree of stability which has not char- 
acterized the earlier exploratory and specu- 
lative decades of our industrial life. It is 
toward such a system of continuous study 
and collaborative guidance of the nation’s 
business on a basis of competitive private 
enterprise and economic democracy that 
the Employment Act of 1946 is directed. 
To its achievement the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers dedicates its best efforts. 
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THE COMING BOOM IN BUILDING 


Prospect That All-Time Record in 1947 Will Follow Easing of Rules 


Expected gain for housing 
and still larger increase in 
commercial construction 


This country appears to be heading into 
the biggest building boom in history. New 
construction of all kinds is expected to 
reach a record figure, which, if all avail- 
able materials are used, may total $15,000,- 
000.000 in 1947. Houses, apartments, 
schools, stores and office buildings are to 
be built on a previously unheard-of scale. 

The coming boom is a different boom 
than was anticipated President 
Truman recently eased building controls. 
(See page 38.) Under those controls, 
the accent was on low-cost housing for 
veterans. Now, there is to be a spurt in 
commercial construction and a decline in 
construction of lower-priced homes. 

Prospects for new construction are 
tied closely to the expectation that buil:d- 
ing materials will be plentiful and that 
labor shortages will not develop. A new 
wave of strikes might take some of the 
force from the boom, but no other handi- 


before 


cap is in sight. 

A new house, limited only as to size, 
may be started by spring with some as- 
surance of early completion. Floor area will 
be limited to about 1,500 square feet, that 
of a medium-sized house, but the 
$10,000 cost ceiling is off. Nonvet- 
erans may build. Materials should 
be fairly plentiful by June. 

Low-cost houses are to be more 
difficult, but not impossible, to build. 
While materials will tend to be chan- 
neled into building that gives a 
higher profit, prospects are for build- 
ing supplies to come down in cost 
during 1947, and some percentage of 
them to go into the larger low-priced 
housing market. 

A commercial building—for in- 
stance, a store, garage or bowling 
alley—may be started in most cases 
by March or April. The limit on non- 
housing construction, now raised 
about 40 per cent by White House 
decree, is to be largely gone by 
that time. 

Biggest problem in commercial 
building by mid-1947 is likely to be 
labor. While the number of construc- 
tion workers was adequate during 
1946, the increased amount of build- 
ing planned for next year may cause 
a marked shortage. 

An apartment building or de- 
velopment may be planned now and 
started in the spring, on a more eco- 
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nomical basis than heretofore. Rent 
ceilings are almost certain to be raised dur- 
ing the year. Also, new rulings allow rentals 
to average $80 per unit for an apart- 
ment house or other multiple-family 
project, in place of the former $80 flat 
ceiling, which still applies for an individual 
house. This allows construction of buildings 
where some apartments rent for more than 
$80, and others for less. 

Moreover, a new presidential order is 
to make more types of rental units eligible 
for financing by the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration, and make a second $1,000,- 
000,000 available for such Government 
guarantees of mortgages. It also is to pro- 
vide for extending the amortization period 
beyond the present 28 years, thus lowering 
monthly payments and providing for lower 
monthly rentals. 

Further aid by Congress, finally, is sched- 
uled for 1947 as part of the Government’s 
endeavor to increase the number of apart- 
ments and rental homes for veterans. 

Prices of existing houses are likely 
to decline in the second half of 1947 or 
early 1948. With up to a million new houses 
due to be completed in the coming year, 
demand for older houses is certain to go 
down somewhat, and, in most cases, prices 
are to go down accordingly, maybe as much 
as 20 to 40 per cent. 
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MEN OF HOUSING: CREEDON & FOLEY 


. .. overnight the emphasis shifted 


Already, the peak of house resale prices 
has passed, according to National Housing 
Agency officials. Theory is that 
houses will be vacated as people move into 
new homes or new apartments, thus in- 
creasing the supply while decreasing the 
demand for resale houses. Prices are not 
expected to go down to. prewar levels for 


more 


several years, however. 

In general, the individual is to find it 
easier to build a medium-sized home, ex- 
pand his business plant, rent a new apart- 
ment, or buy an existing house at a more 
realistic price, but harder to put up a low- 
cost house, in the year ahead. 

This prospect, which will give veterans 
more opportunities to rent instead of being 
forced to buy high-priced dwellings, is the 
gist of a program outlined by National 
Housing Administrator Raymond M. Foley 
and Housing Expediter Frank R. Creedon, 
both newly appointed. 

The changing trend. New plans of 
the building industry for 1947 are reported 
by the Department of Commerce as fol- 
lows: 

Residential building, which now ex- 
ceeds all other forms of building com- 
bined, is to decline in relative importance 
to about 40 per cent of all new construc- 
tion. Total amount of new housing is to 
exceed this year’s level, may exceed 1,100,- 
000 units, including apartments, in 
1947, but other forms of building 
promise to expand faster. 

Private nonhousing construction 
is to account for about 35 per cent 
of all building in 1947. 

Public works are to increase even 
more rapidly, from + per cent this 
year to an estimated 25 per cent in 
1947. These include highways, pub- 
lic buildings, schools, hospitals and 
recreational facilities. 

Total new construction next year 
may reach $15,000,000,000, unless 
held down by major strikes. This 
would top the previous high of $13,- 
400,000,000 reached in 1942, and the 
peacetime record of $11,500,000,000 
reached in 1926. It would be a 50 
per cent increase over 1946 and more 
than a 300 per cent increase over 
1945. 

Outlook, then, is for building 
activity to reach an all-time high as 
materials become more plentiful after 
the early months of 1947, with allo- 
cations and controls largely gone. 
But this activity is to have a new 
emphasis—on stores, office buildings, 
schools and apartments, rather than 
low-cost houses. 
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TREND IN PROFITS AND WAGES: 
RISE OF THE WORKERS’ SHARE 


Drop in Percentage for Other Groups Since 1910 as Labor Gains 


Tendency for pay to take 
bigger part of national 
income when times are bad 


A new basis for making wage demands 
is developing among labor unions. The 
latest proposal is to hold corporation 
profits to a predetermined level and to 
divide any additional profits among work- 
ers. That is the gist of the wage-profit 
report recently released by the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations. 

This report is being used to support a 
CIO contention that corporate profits now 
are high enough to give factory workers a 
25 per cent wage increase and still leave 
corporations as much profit as they aver- 
aged from 1936 through 1939. The higher 
wages are held to be justified on the 
ground that consumer purchasing power is 
the most important element in stimulat- 
ing business production. 

A reverse twist was given to the saine 
argument a year ago, when unions de. 
manded wage increases after the war to 
make up for the loss of payments for over- 
time. The demand then was based on 
the theory that consumer purchasing power 
had to be supported to forestall a busi- 
ness depression. In both instances, the em- 
phasis is placed upon the purchasing power 
that flows from wage payments. 

This wage formula suggested by unions 
calls attention to the broader subject of 
national income and its distribution. Wages 
and salaries and profits make up only part 
of the national income. Other shares go to 
farmers, to independent business and _pro- 
fessional men, to bondholders and land- 
lords. Figures on national income, com- 
piled by the Department of Commerce, 


show the total amount available to the 
nation and the share that various groups 
in the nation get. 

The total income is a measure in dollars 
of the aggregate welfare of the nation in 
any one year. The shares of that total are 
a measure of the welfare of the groups. 
Labor unions contend that a larger total 
can be gained by giving wage and salary 
workers a larger share. 

Examination of official national in- 
come records reveals a rising share of in- 
come to workers, and a declining share of 
income to corporations, despite ups and 
downs in business activity through the 
year. Analysis of income figures indicates 
further that labor’s share goes up in times 
of stress and down in times of peak 
activity. 

Wages and salary payments com- 
prised less than 60 per cent of the national 
income in years before the first World 
War. After that war, wages and salaries 
never accounted for less than 61 per cent 
of the national income. 

Profits, on the other hand, usually ac- 
counted for more than 6 per cent of the 
income before the first World War, where- 
as, during the decade of 1930 to 1940, 
corporations never realized that much. In 
most years of the 1920s, profits exceeded 
6 per cent. 

The relation between profits and wages 
is shown in the chart on page 17 and the 
table on this page. 

Employes’ share of income began to 
rise after 1910, when wages and salaries 
amounted to 57.2 per cent of the total. 
During the war years, when total income 
increased, the share of employes dipped 
to an average of 55.5 per cent. 

A spurt in the share of income going into 
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wages and salaries took place in the 1921 
recession, when this group received 69.2 
per cent of the total. With recovery, wage 
and salary payments settled down to an 
average of 62.5 per cent, and, during the 
high activity between 1925 and 1930. 
wage and salary payments rose to 63.4 
per cent of total income. 

Never, during the 1920s, did the em- 
ployes’ share of income slip back to the 
level that prevailed before the first World 
War. 

In the depression of 1930 to 1934. 
income going into wages and _ salaries 
climbed to a record level of 70.8 per cent. 
slipping back during the recovery period 
of 1935 to 1939 to an average of 63 per 
cent. 

The high level of activity during the 
years of the second World War saw the 
pattern of wage and salary payments 
change. After slipping to 62.6 per cent in 
1940, the share of employes approached 
two thirds in 1942, and reached a peak 
of 70.2 per cent in 1944. The high share 
of wages and salaries in this period is at- 
tributed officially to the high payments 
going to soldiers and sailors as well as 
to full employment among civilians. 

This year, wages and salaries account 
for 65.2 per cent of total income. 

Corporations have a profit record in 
relation to national income that fluctuates 
more violently than wage and salary pay 
ments, and that indicates a downward pro- 
portionate trend. The high point of profits 
was reached in 1916, when 11.8 per cent 
of total income went to net earnings of 
corporations. 

During World War I, corporate profits 
averaged 9.2 per cent, then fell to zero in 
the 1921 break. The recovery brought prof- 
its back to an average of 6.9 per cent, 
and the boom of the late 1920s sent them 
up to 7.6 per cent. 

The depression brought losses to cor- 
porations as a group, and the recovery 
after 1935 still held profits to a level of 4.7 
per cent of income. In 1940, the share of 
profits was 7.5 per cent, and, in 1941, they 
reached 8.8 per cent. 

’ Then excess-profits taxes had their ef- 
fect. Corporations’ share of war income fel! 
steadily from 7.1 per cent in 1942 to 5.6 
per cent in 1945. This year, without excess- 
profits taxes, corporations are taking an 
estimated 7.2 per cent of national income. 

This record suggests that the share of 
national income going te profits follows 
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fluctuations in total national income more 
closely than the share that goes to work- 
ers. Profits are shown to be highest on a 
percentage basis when national income 
actually is high on a dollar basis, and 
lowest when income is low. 

The record also indicates that in hard 
times the share of profits is sacrificed 
somewhat in favor of the share going to 
workers. 

Working groups benefit further from 
Social Security and relief payments. This 
type of income was negligible before the 
depression of the 1930s, but has since 
become important. These payments ac- 
counted for 4.9 per cent of total income 
in 1935-39, while profits in those years 
averaged 4.7 per cent. 

High employment has acted to reduce 
the proportion of income going to aged 
and unemployed groups, and these pay- 
ments now account for less than 2 per 
cent of total income, which still is more 
than was paid for this purpose in the 
1920s. 

Other groups that have a share in 
the country’s total income also have been 
receiving a gradually declining proportion 
of the total. 

Farm operators’ net income, generally, 
has followed the same direction as profits, 
and, like profits, has settled lower and 
lower. In 1946, despite high prices and 
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1925 


1932 


record crops, the farm share of total 
income is estimated at 8.6 per cent. That 
is a larger share than farmers had since 
1919, and it goes to a smaller number of 
farm operators, but still is far less than 
the 10.5 per cent that went to farmers 
during World War I. 

Farm net income dropped to 6.2 per 
cent in the price break of 1921 and never 
recovered much until 1942, when the share 
went up to 7.9 per cent. Before the first 
World War, farmers never received less 
than 8.4 per cent of total income. 

Small businessmen, engaged in _pro- 
fessions or other enterprises, find their 
share of income tending to parallel the 
shares that go to profits and farm opera- 
tions. Until 1930, this group never received 
less than 10 per cent of the total national 
income, and since 1930 it has never re- 
ceived that much. The largest share in re- 
cent years—9.9 per cent—went to inde- 
pendent business operators in 1941. This 
year, their share is estimated at 9.3 per 
cent. 

One reason for the decline in the propor- 
tion of income going to small business is 
explained by the decline in the number 
of active small businesses. The reason for 
the increase this year also is explained, 
in part, by the increased number of per- 
sons engaged in independent, unincor- 
porated enterprises. 


1940 
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Bondholders and landlords, as a 
group, are affected least by fluctuations in 
business activity. Dollar incomes of this 
group, paid in interest, rents and royalties, 
hold relatively stable. Consequently, this 
share of national income rises in times of 
recession and shrinks in times of high ac- 
tivity. 

Nevertheless, the share going to invest- 
ing groups has been in a gradual decline 
since 1910-1914, when 13.2 per cent of total 
income was paid in interest, rents and 
royalties. By 1920, the share had shrunk 
to 10.2 per cent. It jumped to 13.7 per 
cent during the 1921 recession, but fell in 
the late 1920s to 12.4 per cent. The 1935- 
39 period saw another decline to 11 per 
cent and then a steady drop to 6.5 per 
cent in 1943. 

The increasing share of investors in re- 
cent years is explained largely by interest 
payments on U.S. bonds, and these are 
widely distributed through the nepulation. 

A review of the income recoid, thus, 
reveals that working groups are receiving 
a gradually increasing share of the total 
amount available for distribution. The 
same record indicates further that shares 
of other groups—corporations, farmers and 
businessmen—depend more on the total 
amount of income to be divided than do 
the working groups, although all suffer 
when the total shrinks. 
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Soviet Shift to Friendlier ‘Line’: 
U.S. Policy of Watchful Waiting 


Speculation Over Motives for Action on Trieste and Disarmament 


Coming tests of sincerity 
in conference at Moscow, 
attitude on atomic energy 


A new Russian enigma has the rest of 
the world guessing. Where a few months 
ago the Western powers were trying to 
figure out the reason for Russian tough- 
ness, now they are seeking to learn why 
the Soviet Government suddenly has be- 
come so conciliatory, and whether its pres- 
ent friendly attitude is genuine and 
lasting. 

In the United States, 
questions are being sought because of 
their important bearing on the nation’s 
future foreign policy and the outlook for 


answers to these 


world peace. 

Interest in Russia’s has 
heightened by recent events in New York. 
There the General Assembly of the United 
Nations, holding its first meeting in the 
United States, reached agreement on 
issues that had been considered extremely 
controversial. At the same time, the for- 
eign ministers of the United States, Great 
Britain, Russia and France settled peace- 
treaty questions that had been debated 
for 16 months and several times had 
seemed on the point of being permanently 


course been 


stalemated. 
Russia’s role. In many of the agree- 
ments reached in New York, last-minute 





concessions by the Russians played a 
major part. Vital decisions taken, with the 
role of Russia in each, were these: 

Peace treaties with five countries that 
had been satellites of Germany—lItaly, 
Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary and Finland 
—finally were agreed upon. These will be 
signed early in February. A compromise 
over Trieste, in which Russia agreed to give 
strong powers to a governor named by the 
United Nations Security Council, removed 
one big log jam that had caused long de- 
lay. Also, Russia, finally acceded to the 
U.S. demand that a guarantee of freedom 
of traffic on the Danube River be written 
into the treaties. 

German peace terms also are in sight 
as a result of another agreement reached 
by the foreign ministers to meet in Moscow 
in March to consider them. Secretary of 
State James F. Byrnes, for the United 
States, insisted that the small countries 
bordering on Germany be heard prior to 
the Moscow meeting, and Foreign Minister 
V. M. Molotov, for Russia, after objecting, 
ultimately went along. 

Arms limitation was given a_ strong 
send-off in the General Assembly, with a 
resolution instructing the Security Council 
to go ahead on plans. Here Russia not 
only led in proposing that arms be limited, 
but seemingly opened the way to ultimate 
agreement by conceding that, in day-to-day 
inspection by agencies representing the 
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Security Council, the big-power veto will 
not apply. 

Action on Spain was taken by the As- 
sembly after Russia and the Western 


powers each had made concessions. The 
Assembly recommended that every mem- 
ber nation recall its ambassador or minister 
from Spain. If a democratic regime is not 
established there in a reasonable time, the 
Security Council is to consider further 
steps. This action was stronger than that 





—Herblock in i Post 
GOD REST YE MERRY, GENTLEMEN 
Russia not only led in proposing ... 


which the U.S. was advocating originally— 
a simple recommendation for a change in 
the Spanish Government—but did not go 
as far as the Russian demand for a com- 
plete diplomatic break with Spain. 

Outside the U.N., as well as inside, 
Russia’s conciliatory attitude is showing 
up in various ways. In Austria, for exam- 
ple, the Russians have accepted a food 
plan offered by Gen. Mark W. Clark, 
commander of U.S. occupation forces 
there, under which food imported from 
the U.S. is to be placed in a common pool, 
provided locally produced food is not 
withheld by Russia. And Russia did not 
intervene in Iran when the Iranian Gov- 
ernment’s military forces, in a_ blitz 
offensive, crushed the autonomous regime 
in Azerbaijan that Russia previously had 
supported. 

All these concessions made by Russia, 
taken together, would seem to indicate 
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that a new era of big-power co-operation 
had been ushered in. But it is at this 
point that the mystery begins. 

Russia’s motive. U.S. officials, re- 
membering the sudden changes in Rus- 
sia’s policy in the past, are wondering 
whether there has been any permanent 
or fundamental shift in her atttiude. 
Hence, they are trying to determine what 
lies back of her present actions. 

Premier Stalin’s rumored illness is one 
explanation given for the Russian shift. 
Those holding this theory believe that 
other Russian leaders, favoring a policy 
of co-operation with the outside world, 
are increasing their power. But the rumors 
have had no confirmation and have been 
denied by official Russian sources. 

Increasing trust of the U.S. and Britain 
by Russia is a second explanation given for 
the change. But there is no tangible evi- 

















—White in Akron Beacon-Journal 
VENUS DE LAKE SUCCESS? 
. .. but opened way to agreement? 


dence that Russia’s policy at any time has 
been motivated by trust or the lack of it. 
Failure of other methods followed by 
Russia since the war’s end is a third ex- 
planation advanced. Those holding this 
theory point to the poor showing made by 
Russian-backed parties in German elec- 
tions, the troubles of the Russian-backed 
Government of Poland, and the lack of 
popular support for the regime that Russia 
had backed in Azerbaijan. It is argued that 
Russia, convinced of the failure of its for- 
mer policy, is in process of abandoning it. 
Bargaining strategy customarily fol- 
lowed by the Russians is a fourth possible 
reason cited by officials. Their theory is that 
the Russians intended all along to make 
the concessions they did, but held them 
back for bargaining purposes and to gain 
time for solidifying support in countries 
along her borders. The Russians, according 
to this theory, decided that they could gain 
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no more ground in neighboring countries, 
and were convinced by the Republican 
victory in the U.S. election that no more 
concessions could be wrung from this coun- 
try. Hence, they determined to deal. 

Finally, internal troubles in Russia are 
held by some to be the real key to the 
shift. With food supplies desperately short 
and all kinds of consumer goods badly 
needed, Russia more than ever is looking 
to the U.S. for help. Premier Stalin him- 
self gave a hint of this a few weeks ago 
when, in answer to a question, he said Rus- 
sia still is interested in a U.S. loan. Now, 
with help of the UNRRA to the Ukraine 
and White Russia slated to end next 
March, Russia may have to depend on 
further U.S. aid to prevent widespread 
famine. In that event, U.S. good will can 
be an all-important asset to the Russians. 

Whichever of these theories is correct, 
the dominant view among U.S. officials 
still is one of skepticism that Russia’s 
attitude has undergone any basic change. 

Tests ahead. A definite answer to the 
mystery, they declare, cannot be known 
until after a whole series of tests that 
are still to come. 

The Moscow conference on Germany 
is to offer one such test. If Russia really 
intends to co-operate with the Western 
powers, it is said, she will have to join in a 
settlement that will prevent Germany from 
being split down the middle and the por- 
tions from becoming pawns or allies of the 
two power blocs. The manner in which 
Russia carries out Mr. Molotov’s pledge to 
permit full press coverage of the confer- 
ence will be another test. 

Russia‘’s relations with Greece, Turkey 
and Iran also will be scrutinized to see 
whether tactics of political pressure and 
penetration are being used. Right now, 
both Iran and Turkey appear to be free 


from Russian pressure. However, the Greek 
Government has charged before the Secur- 
ity Council that Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and 
Albania, all members of the Russian bloc, 
are provoking border warfare. The Secur- 
ity Council has voted to send a seven- 
nation commission to investigate. 

Other issues, involving China, Korea 
and Japan, will test the Russian attitude 
toward the U.S. in Asia. The question 
there will be whether Russia will join the 
U.S. in promoting peace and stability. 

Atomic energy may provide a test as to 
Russia’s real attitude on disarmament. 
Some observers argue that, to be con- 
sistent, Russia now must support the plan 
of Bernard Baruch, U.S. delegate to the 
Atomic Energy Commission which has 
been approved by the Commission. Rus- 
sia has contended, however, that this plan, 
which provides both for inspection of arms 
and for punishment of the violators of 
armament rules, with neither action to be 
subject to veto, goes beyond the Assem- 
bly’s disarmament resolution. 

Russian propaganda, above everything, 
is being watched by U.S. officials. Thus 
far, propaganda broadcasts from Moscow 
to the Russian people still are bitterly 
hostile to the U.S. and other capitalist 
powers. A similar line is followed by Com- 
munists in some Latin-American countries. 
Until this line is changed to one of friend- 
ship, the underlying attitude of Russia 
toward the West will be considered one 
of hostility. 

No answer now. Sizing up the whole 
picture, officials declare that final solu- 
tion to the latest Russian riddle cannot be 
expected for some time. They are hopeful 
that Russia has chosen permanently the 
path of friendship, but, until such a choice 
is demonstrated in tests to come, they 
are keeping fingers crossed. 
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CRISIS IN U.S. SCHOOL SYSTEM: 
LOSS OF COMPETENT TEACHERS 


Revolt Against Low Pay, When Bus Drivers, Bartenders Earn More 


Suggested laws for raising 
educational standards and 
setting minimum salaries 


American public schools are in a period 
of real crisis. Teachers, after years of low 
pay and poor equipment with which to 
work, are going on strike in city after 
city. They are quitting the profession by 
the thousands for better-paying jobs. And 
only a thin trickle of replacements is in 
sight. Young men and young women are 
refusing to study to be teachers. They 
want better-paying, if less cultured, jobs. 

In State after State, persons with high- 
school education, or even less, are being 
given emergency certificates and set to 
teaching. Classes are being jammed to- 
gether. Old teaching staffs are being 
spread more thinly. No replacements at 
all have been found for 60,000 of the dis- 
appearing teachers. In some areas, alert 
stwdents are being plucked out of classes 
and put to presiding over classrooms. In 
others, the extra work is being laid upon 
remaining teachers. 

This is happening at a time when the 
first batch of war babies is on the threshold 
of the nation’s educational system. All 
across the nation, the lower. grades of 
elementary schools are being crammed this 
year with youngsters who must be taught 
to work and live in an atomic age. 

The economic level of the teachers 
sets them at the thin edge of genteel pov- 
erty. Their pay, fixed by law, long ago 
was outstripped by rises in the cost of 
living. As shown by the chart, the full- 
time earnings of the industrial employe 
have risen 79 per cent since 1939; but 
teachers’ salaries have gone up only 31 
per cent. 

In 1941, the average pay for teachers 
was $1,470 a year. 

In July, 1946, it would have taken a 
salary of $2,100 a year to buy as much as 
the teacher could have gotten for $1,470 
in 1941. Since July, living costs have risen 
another 744 per cent. 

The national average pay for teachers 
row stands at close to $2,000 a year. But 
this average includes the salaries of prin- 
cipals, supervisors and upper-level em- 
ployes. It means that more than half of 
the nation’s teachers are making less than 
$2,000 a year. 

Some of them are getting far less than 
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that. In Mississippi, the nation’s educa- 
tional low spot, more than half of the 
teachers are paid less than $842 a year. 
More than half of those in Arkansas make 
less than $918 a year. In Alabama, Georgia, 
Iowa, Kentucky, Missouri, Nebraska, New 
Hampshire, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, South Dakota, Tennessee and Vir- 
ginia more than half of them get less 
than $1,500. 

Odd-job work. In such a situation, 
teachers are turning to all sorts of part- 
time jobs to earn a living. Many of them 
are finding that other jobs, much less 
exacting as to educational requirements, 
pay much higher salaries. All through the 
war years. they have been moving into 
better-paying jobs. Of 900,000 teachers, 
350.000 have quit since 1939. The exodus 
is continuing. 

For those who have not quit, the spare 


time that used to go into advanced 
studies now is often going into outside 
work. The principal of one Maryland 
school, in the Washington, D. C., suburbs, 
worked last summer as a painter. This 
winter, he is doing part-time work at the 
post office. Elsewhere, teachers are doing 
part-time work as carpenters, as salesmen, 
in factories, in night clubs, as farm 
hands, as truck drivers and as bartenders. 

Outside pay. The teachers are finding 
that pay is higher outside the schoolroom 
than inside. The starting pay for bus and 
truck drivers, garment workers, bartenders 
and telephone operators in most cities is as 
good or better than the starting pay for 
teachers. 

Bus driver vs. teacher. Teacher pay in 
the nation’s capital is better than in most 
other cities. Only California, New York 
and New Jersey pay better than the Dis- 
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trict of Columbia. But pay for other work- 
ers in Washington does not differ greatly 
from what they get elsewhere. In Wash- 
ington, bus drivers and streetcar operators 
get better starting salaries than do teach- 
ers. 

The bus driver in Washington gets an 
average of $60 a week, or $3,120 a year, 
after a month of training. After four 
years of college, a teacher in the Washing- 
ton schools gets a starting salary of from 
$570 to $770 less than the bus driver. 

In suburban Montgomery County, 
Md., just outside Washington, the starting 
pay for a teacher is $1,900—$1,220 a year 
less than the bus driver gets. After 10 
years, the teacher can work: up to a pay 
about equal to that of the bus driver. 

But three fourths of the teachers in the 
nation never reach the salary of the bus 
driver, or of a comparable worker in their 
own community. The national average pay 
is $1,120 less than the pay of the bus 
driver. The Washington bus driver makes 
almost four times as much as do more than 
half of the teachers in Mississippi, three 
times as much as do more than half of the 
teachers in Georgia and South Carolina, 
and more than twice as much as the 
average teacher in Colorado, Florida, Iowa, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Missouri, Nebraska, 
New Hampshire, North Carolina, South 
Dakota, Tennessee, Vermont, Virginia and 
West Virginia. 

The telephone operator and the teach- 
er come close to the same level of earnings 
in most areas. Starting pay for telephone 
operators in most cities works out to 
about $1,600 a year. Of the 29 States that 
have minimum-pay scales for teachers with 
bachelor’s degrees, only Georgia, with 
$1,692, and California and Washington, 
with $1,800, have minimum pay scales of 
more than $1,600 a year. 

In the other 26 States with minimum- 
pay standards, the starting pay is less than 
the $1,600 for the telephone operator. 
The telephone operator gets regular raises 
from this salary at stated intervals. 

The eleven States that have no mini- 
mum-pay laws sometimes have school dis- 
tricts that pay less than $500. Most of 
these are in rural areas. Some are in the 
Middle West; some in New England. 
Many are in the South. The average pay 
for Negro teachers in Mississippi is less 
than $300 a year. 

Even in the three top-paying States 
of California, New York and New Jersey, 
more than half of the teachers earn less 
than the Washington bus driver. 

Vanishing teachers. This is the reason 
for the vanishing teacher. It explains why 
a third of the teachers left the school- 
rooms and went into industry during the 
last seven years. Through the war years, 
there was a hope that they would return. 
To fill their places, 109,000 persons with- 
out teaching qualifications were given 
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emergency certificates and set to teaching. 

But the disappearing teachers did not 
come back. Since V-J Day, 29,000 un- 
qualified teachers have been given emer- 
gency certificates. In Wisconsin, Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Texas and 
other States some of the rural schools were 
closed because of lack of teachers. 

At the opening of this year’s school sea- 
son, 30 per cent of the Alabama teachers 
could not qualify for regular certificates; 
Colorado had 7,500 teachers for 9,000 
jobs; Maine had 350 vacancies; Kentucky 
had 6,000 high-school graduates teaching; 
Georgia got 445 new teachers and lost 
7,000 old ones; Texas needed 5,400 teach- 
ers; Oregon had 2,800 unqualified teachers; 
North Carolina needed 3,000. And so the 
story went across the nation. 

Teacher strikes are breaking out in 
many cities as living costs rise. Most of 
these strikes are in small cities where the 
pay standards are out of line. But some 
have hit cities like Paterson, N.J., Nor- 
walk, Conn., Portsmouth, Ohio, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., and St. Paul, Minn. Strikes 
may break out in January in New Castle, 
Del., Dayton, Ohio, and Hartford, Conn., 
if cost-of-living adjustments are not made. 

The strikes are dramatizing the plight 
of teachers. But only 30,000 of the nation’s 
more than 850,000 teachers belong to 
unions. The large mass of teachers are 
working through the National Education 
Association and other professional or- 
ganizations in an attempt to get corrective 
legislation. : 

Present efforts at a remedy are be- 
ing directed at getting minimum-pay laws 
for all the States and at obtaining federal 
aid for education. 

Minimum-pay laws would put a floor 
under which no local school district would 
be allowed to go in paying teachers. This 
floor would be somewhere close to the 
State average. In nine States, the goal is 
for a $2,400 minimum salary; in one other 
it is for $2,500; in another for $2,200. Cost- 
of-living adjustments are being sought in 
several other States. 

Federal aid is being sought to raise 
educational and pay standards in the 
poorer States of the country. Although 
many of the poor-paying States of the 
South, New England and Midwest turn a 
larger percentage of their tax money into 
schools than do such States as New York 
and New Jersey, they do not have the tax 
resources needed for good schools. 

Even these are only partial remedies, 
however. They will not lure back the 
teachers who have quit or cause additional 
capable young men and women to train for 
teaching. Only a third as many new teach- 
ers finished training in 1946 as in 1941. 
The profession has lost its appeal. Ex- 
perienced educators say that, if the pres- 
ent is a period of school crisis, the future 
will be worse. 
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Outlook for Fats and Oils: 
Little Relief Till Mid-1947 


Shortage That Cuts Supply of Soap, Paint and Food 
As Well as Autos, Drugs, Leather, Steel, Textiles 


Delay in restoring output 
of Dutch Indies, China 
and French West Africa 


consumer can look 
next six months 
prices for 


The average U.S. 
for scant relief in the 
from scarcities and swollen 
soaps, paints, food shortening, salad oils 
and other products made from fats and 
oils. 

The greatest shortage remaining in the 
world today is the shortage of fats and 
oils. Every country, including the United 
States, is asking for more fats and oils 
than ever before, to feed increased popula- 
tions and make up for needs deferred dur- 
ing the war. Yet world production still is 
lagging far below prewar levels. 

This shortage now is one of Europe’s 
worst food problems for the coming year. 
Competition among the nations for avail- 
able supplies has driven prices of fats and 
oils to the highest levels in history. U.S. 
industry is feeling the pinch of short sup- 
plies and high prices all along the line, 
since it requires vast quantities of fats and 
oils for the glycerin essential in finishes on 
autos and other durable goods, for drugs, 
leather, linoleum, steel, textiles. 

Impact of the shortage in three major 
fields is this: 

Paint. Production of paint is down 50 
per cent below the level reached in the 
first six months of 1946, due to lack of 
drying oils, particularly linseed oil. Argen- 
tina holds the greatest stock of linseed oil, 
and the latest price quoted is 31 cents a 
pound, at Buenos Aires. That is nearly 
double the price importers could pay be- 
fore U.S. price ceilings were lifted 

Soap. Output is recovering from the 
low point reached during the meat famine 
last autumn, when production fell to 1937 
levels, but still is below demand, even 
with prices up 50 per cent. Makers count 
heavily on greater shipments of coconut 
oil from the Philippines to bring output up 
te demand next However, the 
Philippine Government has canceled the 
agreement for sale of copra at $103 a ton. 
Trade reports are that copra is bringing up 
to $180 a ton, pending a new agreement. 

Food products. Some products made 
from animal fats, including lard and but- 
ter, are easier to find in U.S. stores than 
during the war, but largely because prices 
are so high that many people cannot afford 
to buy them. Lard supplies will decline 


spring. 
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again next spring, then increase next 
autumn if farmers meet the goal for in- 
creased pig production. Butter produc- 
tion in 1947 is expected to be lower again 
than in prewar years. 

Foods made from vegetable oils include 
oleomargarine and salad oils. Officials see 
little hope for a balance of supply and de- 
mand in these edible oils before domestic 
crops come to market in mid-1947. Output 
of cottonseed oil, a major source of salad 
dressings, will be almost 30 per cent below 
the 1940-41 average. 

Total production inside the U.S. will 





with the natives and lack of food and 
equipment have held up this project. In 
contrast to 500,000 tons in 1939, the Dutch 
expect to get in 1947 less than 200,000 
tons—a disappointing amount, in the view 
of U.S. officials. By contrast, the U.S. 
has succeeded already in restoring coconut- 
oil production in the Philippines to pre- 
war levels. 

China is producing little of the tung 
oil, peanut oil and other essential products 
made there in peacetime. British Malaya 
is not vet back in production. 

In Africa, the French are turning out 
only one fourth as much palm oil and 
kernels as they produced before the war. 
In French West Africa, peanut oil is being 
made in quantities only one third as large 
as normally. Britain is planning an elabo- 
rate peanut and oil-producing project in 
Tanganyika, Kenya and Northern Rhode- 
sia, but this project will produce no peanut 
oil before 1948. 

Plans ahead. In the face of this year’s 
shortages, the United States is laying plans 
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FAR EASTERN NUTS FOR THE OIL MARKET 
- «in balance, the Philippines—out of balance, Dutch Indies 


amount to about 4,950,000 tons of all kinds 
of fats and oils in 1947. To provide people 
and industry here with as much of fats 
and oils as they got in prewar days, the 
United States needs another 900.000 tons. 
In turning to the rest of the world for that 
amount, the U.S. finds this situation: 

World production is down from the 
1935-39 average of 21,610,000 tons, to 
about 17,275,000 tons. Countries that pro- 
duce less of fats and oils than they need 
are asking for about twice as much as 
can be made available. 

Major cause of this continuing shortage 
is the failure to get production § started 
again in some war-devastated areas. 

In the Far East, the Dutch have not yet 
restored production of palm and coconut 
oil in the Netherlands East Indies. The 
U.S. has arranged a $15,000,000 loan to 
the Dutch to help them solve the problems 
left by the war. But political troubles 


to increase once again its own production 
of both edible and inedible oils. In 1944, 
this country raised a total output of fats 
and oils to 5,576,500 tons. It is too late 
to increase production in 1947, when total 
output will be about 20 per cent below the 
1944 peak. But, if crop goals are met, the 
U.S. in 1948 again will turn out more than 
5,000.000 tons of fats and oils. 

This increased production may reach the 
market just when fats and oils begin to 
pour into world trade from all the rest of 
the world. At that time, the U.S. and 
other nations may face a problem of sur- 
pluses, rather than shortages. Prices for 
many fats and oil products are expected 
to ease as early as midyear, 1947, depend- 
ing upon crop prospects at that time. But, 
for the next few months, the U.S., along 
with the rest of the world, faces a fats 
and oils shortage even worse than in 
wartime. 
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INSISTENCE ON A UNITED CHINA 


Policy Views by Executive That Anticipate Congress’s Questions 


Shaping of proposals for 
legislation and interest in 
universal-training study 


President Truman is fortifying his posi- 
tion in advance of the coming of the new, 
Republican-controlled Congress. He _ is 
working steadily at the state of the union 
message which will outline his legislative 
wishes. And he is making his own views 
clear on several matters of high contro- 
versy before Congress comes in to fire 
questions about his policies. 

The presidential restatement of policy 
toward China comes in this class. So does 
the appointment of an advisory commis- 
sion to study the needs and the various 
plans for universal military training. Ques- 
tions about China are certain to arise from 
the new Congress. And the President 
wishes to make recommendations for uni- 
versal military training. 

His statement on China puts Mr. Tru- 
man’s reasons for America’s present course 
in China on record before the questions 
are asked. He restated the view that this 
country wants to see a united and demo- 
cratic China whose Government is_ built 
upon a base which represents the whole 
Chinese people, and that General of the 
Army George C. Marshall still is working 
toward that end. This means that the 
followers of Mao Tse-Tung, the Commu- 
nist leader, are expected to share in the 
Government of Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek, the spokesman for the Nationalists. 

Mr. Truman said that American troops 
were sent into China to aid in the evacua- 
tion of the Japanese. But, as General 
Marshall’s efforts to bring peace in the 
Chinese civil strife proceeded, protection 
was needed for Americans engaged at 
executive headquarters in this work. Lines 
of supply had to be guarded. Some troops 
were used to see that coal got from mines 
in the Tientsin area to the sea for ship- 
ment to railroads and industries in central 
China. Others were required to guard 
United States installations and supplies. 

At peak strength, the United States had 
113,000 soldiers in China a year ago. This 
number now has been reduced to less 
than 12,000 and will be further trimmed 
down to the number needed to supply and 
make secure the American personnel at 
executive headquarters, still engaged in 
truce work. Others also will be needed to 
protect the airfield and stores at Tsingtao. 

Economic chaos. The President said 
that General Marshall reported to him this 
year that the progress toward peace in 
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China was being impeded by the chaotic 
economic conditions prevailing in the 
country. The Export-Import Bank has 
sarmarked $500,000,000 for credits to 
China on a project-to-project basis, but 
delay in the political negotiations is hold- 
ing up economic developments. 

By the time General Marshall got back 
to China last April, the truce agreements 
were being disregarded and outbreaks of 
civil strife were recurring. Negotiations 
between the Nationalists and the Commu- 
nists have been resumed again and again, 


tess. 
COMMUNIST MAO & NATIONALIST CHIANG 
President Truman made the U. S. position quite clear 


only to fail. This work is being continued 
by General Marshall in the midst of in- 
termittent fighting. 

Three million Japanese have been moved 
out of China since the war with Japan 
ended. Save for war criminals, Japanese 
left in Manchuria and technicians, this 
job now has been completed. 

The President made it clear that the 
U.S. stands by its recognition of the 
National Government of China. He said 
this country is ready to aid the Chinese 
to economic recovery. But he made it 
equally clear that this help will not be 
given when disorder is ended. “When con- 
ditions in China improve, we are pre- 
pared to consider aid in carrying out other 
projects, unrelated to civil strife,” he said. 

Universal training. For his universal- 
military-training study, Mr. Truman chose 
nine outstanding lawyers, religious leaders, 
social-relations experts, educators and an 


« 





industrialist. They represent varying 
shades of opinion. They will. study the 
needs for universal training and make 
recommendations to the President. 

At the first meeting of his advisory com- 
mission, the President told the members 
that what he has in mind is universal 
training in citizenship, not simply univer- 
sal military training. He said he wanted 
them to approach the idea from the stand- 
point of universal training, and that, in 
the formulation of their conclusions, they 
should call upon the Secretaries of War, 


—Guillumette 


State, Navy and Labor, the leaders of the 
House and Senate, and any other person, 
private or public, for information. 

Mr. Truman said he wanted to sell the 
republic to its citizens by training them 
for service in it; that he wanted young 
men and women to know what their Gov- 
ernment is and what it is trying to do. 
He said he thought the best way to teach 
them that was through universal training. 

Christmas plans. The President’s work 
week was interrupted several times by 
Christmas plans, some of which he made 
for himself and some of which others made 
for him. He planned a quick trip to Mis- 
souri to spend Christmas with his mother. 

And several groups arranged for the 
President to have turkey. One turkey es- 
caped from its cage in the White House 
office, and Mr. Truman, aided by North- 
eastern Poultry Association officials, had 
quite a scramble recapturing it. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is*essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON Z 
eg. 
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se SNIPING AT PROFIT-AND-LOSS SYSTEM 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


A drive to abolish private ownership and substitute 
some form of state socialism appears now and then in 
democratic countries. But first confidence in the profit 
system has to be undermined. 

In America the attack emanates from the “left,” and 
the latest example of the subtle efforts to discredit 
private ownership comes in a bulletin distributed by 
the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ. 

The Council is a “federation of 25 national religious 
bodies” but the so-called “Information Service” which 
is issued weekly from its “Department of Research 
and Education” contains the illusory comment that 
the articles ‘are not to be construed as declarations 
of official attitudes or policies of the Federal Council 
of Churches.” The project, however, is financed by 
contributions collected by the Federal Council. 

The Council’s bulletin known as “Study No. 4” is 
entitled “Non-Profit Incentives in Our Economic 
Life.” It is ostensibly a piece of “research” but it is 
written in such a way as to leave the reader with the 
impression that to work for a profit is sinful. It says: 

“Among the non-profit incentives are: The 
desire to keep a firm solvent. The main drive back 
of the activity of many business men is not that 
of gaining profits but of making ends meet; of 
keeping the firm ‘out of the red’ and a going 
concern.” 

Does a business man facing deficits abandon the 
drive to make profits once he does make ends meet? 
Another passage says: 

“As one descends from the highest rank of 
executives to the second and third ranks, the 
profit incentive becomes negligible as an energiz- 
ing force in industry. The financial reward con- 
sists almost entirely of a salary for services 
rendered.” 

Salaries are related to profits: This is a strange 
assumption. It means that men working for a salary 
in modern business are not concerned whether the 
company makes a profit and that somehow a salary 
for service rendered can be completely dissociated 
from the effort that must be made to achieve profits 
for the company and avoid losses. 


Another paragraph in the “Information Service” 
makes this comment: 

“It goes without saying that the ordinary work- 
ers are not motivated—except to a very small 
extent—by the profit incentive, in the sense in 
which it is here considered. An incentive often 
relied on by management to induce men to work 
hard is a negative one, namely fear—fear of dis- 
charge if they loaf on the job, if they are ineffi- 
cient, if they, in one way or another displease the 
management . .. Fear is not the best incentive for 
good work. From the standpoint of living a good 
life, its constant presence is deadly. But it does 
operate powerfully in industry, nevertheless.” 


Workers become executives: On its face this 
sounds plausible, but is it altogether true? Can it be 
honestly said that fear of discharge is the prevailing 
factor with the efficient who constitute the highest pro- 
portion of the workers and who have nothing to fear 
except failure of the company? Is there no feeling of 
incentive or ambition to get to the top and earn profits 
for oneself, as witness the number of executives who 
have come from the ranks of the workers? 

The truth is the writers of the “Information Serv- 
ice,” struggling so hard to deprecate the profit system, 
refuse to perceive that workers and management alike 
have the same interest in the success of the business 
and that progress is measured by deficits too. 

Much of the space in the bulletin is devoted to 
praise of “consumer cooperatives” and of systems of 
public ownership here and abroad. It would have been 
a much more persuasive document if it had conceded 
its thesis to be the advocacy of state socialism as 
a desirable objective. The bulletin nevertheless can 
hardly conceal its enthusiasm for the public owner- 
ship scheme of things wherein the State is dominant 
and the worker presumably subordinates his desire 
for more wages to “service.” Incidentally wages are 
not described as profits at all even after deducting 
living expenses. The “surplus” of the workingman’s 
earnings is specifically excluded from the bulletin’s 
definition of profits, while the earnings of higher 
executives are paradoxically classed as profits. 
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“Study” issued by Federal Council of Churches of Christ is 
essentially an attack on private enterprise—Deprecates system 
which has given nation the world’s highest standing of living. 


In its conclusion, the bulletin significantly asks 


rice” 

these questions: 
k- “1, Are we placing more than necessary reliance 
all on the profit motive as an economic incentive? 
in “2. Should an attempt be made gradually to 
=n increase the range and potency of non-profit in- 
rk centives in our economic life? If so, which non- 
S- profit incentives are likely to result in social 
fi advantage? Which, in possible social loss? 
1€ “3. Should cooperative enterprises be more 
or vigorously supported as a means of giving more 
od ample scope to non-profit incentives?” 
es It is stated naively that these questions are merely 


“asked.” But the bulletin nevertheless reveals its own 
this a= editorial answer in the subsequent paragraphs: 


t be “In the past, many Christians realized the va- 
ling lidity of this ideal (the service ideal) but took it 
pro- for granted that men and women, being as they 
fear are, would be stirred to their best efforts only by 
g of the drive to profit. An objective analysis of con- 
ofits temporary economic enterprise—private, cooper- 
who ative, public—indicates that this assumption is 
ill-founded. 
erv- “This knowledge should stir Christians to a 
em, deeper study of the motives that lead to con- 
like structive activity in industrial and other aspects 
ness of our life, and to an exploration of the type of 
economic and social institutions that will inspire 
1 to men with motives that will lead wholly toward 
s of the Good Life for all.” 
een But why snipe at the “profit” incentive? Why ex- 


ded a hibit it as an evil in itself? It is true that the profit 
system is often abused by selfish men who exploit 


a other men. This, however, is not the fault of the 
nen economic system but of wickedness in individuals 
ail which it is the duty of the church and governmental 
sine institutions and public regulation to help eradicate. 
are “Exploring” other systems: There are, to be sure, 
Hing other systems that can and should be “explored.” There 
an’s is, for instance, the corporate state of Mussolini in 
in’s Italy and “national socialism” in Germany which 
her “@ Hitler expounded, using some of the same jargon 


about the “service” motive and the duty to the State 


that the “left wingers” use today in favor of publicly 
owned enterprises. There is also the Communist system 
where the profit motive has been removed altogether 
and the “power” motive reigns supreme in the oli- 
garchy at the top of the Soviet Government. 

Is the so-called “service” motive in governmental 
operations so free from impurity as to be a substitute 
for the profit incentive in the private enterprise sys- 
tem? If we are to attack the “profit” motive, is it not 
logical to ask that attention be focussed also on the 
disadvantages, if not the annoyance, of “losses”? 

U.S. stanclarc!s built on profit system: Plainly 
some fundamental education needs to be done among 
the so-called educated classes in our midst and par- 
ticularly among those theorists in our churches and 
colleges who carelessly or deliberately overlook the 
real motive behind the profit-and-loss system. 

The true motive is to pay back the individuals who 
have loaned money to our business enterprises. The 
private ownership system is operated almost entirely 
on borrowed capital—stocks or bonds or mortgages. 

Business men respect the pledges they make when 
they promise to pay back borrowed money. Is it 
dishonorable to wish to honor one’s obligations? Is it 
unchristian to seek to push receipts above the expendi- 
ture line so that investors—the thrifty workers who 
have saved the fruits (not, of course, the profits) of 
their labor—shall again lend money to an enterprise 
which seeks to make its successful record of profits 
as a basis for further borrowings? Out of all the 
business enterprises in America in each of the years 
from 1930 through 1940, less than 50 per cent earned 
profits. This is not a good score but it would be worse 
if the profit motive were not present even among the 
losers. Are reserves for future losses unrighteous? 

The motivation of the profit-and-loss system is an 
honorable one. It is a form of responsible individual- 
ism. It is the negation of state socialism and com- 
munism. It has brought America the highest standard 
of living and the highest per capita share of the 
“Good Life” ever enjoyed anywhere. 

Why cast aspersions on it under the mask of 
Christian “good will’? 
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HE ARMY has reduced its forces abroad 

by more than 50 per cent in the last 
year. Troops still serving overseas now 
number about 626,000, compared with 1,- 
300,000 there after last winter's pre- 
Christmas demobilization. Of these 626,- 
000, only 551,000 are on foreign soil; the 
others are in U.S. possessions or terri- 
tories. In continental. U.S. are 600,000. 

The present picture, charted in the Pic- 
togram from unofficial estimates, shows 
this situation: 

Occupation troops number about 469,- 
000, or 74.9 per cent of the total U.S. 
troops serving abroad. This includes some 
240,000 officers and men in Germany, 
15,000 in Austria, 24,000 in Italy, 140,000 
in Japan, and 50,000 in Korea. 

In nonenemy countries, 29.000 U.S. 
troops remain, only 4.6 per cent of the 
overseas total. These soldiers, in China, 
the Philippines. and Panama outside of 
the Canal Zone, are listed by Secretary 
of State Byrnes as the only American 
soldiers left on military duty in such 
countries. They are augmented by 17,000 
Philippine Scouts still on U.S. pay rolls. 

On U.S. soil abroad are some 74,000 
Army Troops, stationed in Hawaii, Alas- 
ka, the Aleutians, the Panama Canal Zone 
and the Caribbean. 

On other U.S. bases overseas are gar- 
risoned another 54,000 soldiers, most of 
them on Okinawa and Guam. 

In all, U.S. troops remain in 21 coun- 
tries or major islands abroad. They have 
withdrawn from 35 such places during 
1946, except for small groups of a dozen 
or two technicians who have remained in 
some instances as cleanup details. 

Prospects are that the Army strength 
overseas will be reduced still further by 
mid-1947, when size of the Army is to 
level off at 1.070.000. Size now is about 
1,225,000. Only on Guam are U.S. armed 
forces to be increased, while most bases 
are being trimmed. 

After peace is officially restored, the 
outlook is for fewer than 350,000 U.S. 
troops abroad while occupation duties re- 
main. This is based on ultimate reduction 
of occupation troops to 195,000, with less 
than 150,000 other troops at permanent 
bases such as Guam, Hawaii and Alaska. 

Of troops overseas now, most are vol- 
unteers and nearly 90 per cent are teen- 
aged youths with no combat experience. 
The remaining draftees who were induct- 
ed into the Army before January 1 of this 
vear may expect to be home and dis- 
charged by the end of the month. The 
outlook for Regulars is a continued reduc- 
tion of U.S. forces abroad in the period 
ahead, but at a slower rate than that of 
the last 12 months. 
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: With my VOICEWRITER 
my voice can dictate 
while I do other work 


Says Thomas W. Staley, President 
STALEY MILLING COMPANY 
Kansas City, Missouri 




















A secretary’s working day puts no limit on him. 


He dictates any time he pleases and leaves his voice behind — 
While he attends to a multitude of executive duties elsewhere 


His VOICEWRITER and his secretary get out the day's mail 


unhurried and undisturbed. 


With an Edison Electronic VOICEWRITER a busy man 
can be “in two places at once.” His secretary can double her 
accomplishment and her value, too. The executive team works 
smoother, easier, gets more done in less time. Try it on your 
own work and see for yourself. Just phone Ediphone, your city, 
or write Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated, Dept. D-12, West 
Orange, N. J. (In Canada, Thomas A. Edison of Canada Ltd., 
29-31 Adelaide St. West, Toronto 1, Ont.) 








EDISON 
Electiiwonic- 
VOICEWRITER 


Product of Ediphone Division, Th A. , Incorporated, West Orange, N. J. 
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Relaxed Controls 
On Construction: 
Press Appraisal 


Relaxation of building controls, as an- 
nounced by President Truman, is viewed 
by most commenting editors as a step 
that will ease the housing shortage sooner 
than if the controls had been retained. 
Those editors who oppose decontrol con- 
tend that new housing now will be out of 
reach of veterans. 

The emphasis that the decontrol order 
places on encouragement of rental con- 
struction is generally applauded, but 
some newspapers believe greater relax- 
ation of rent.ceilings is necessary than 
merely the flexibility provided in mak- 
ing $80 the average rather than the 
maximum rent for units in new multiple 
dwellings. 

“Mr. Truman has at last got the hous- 
ing program headed in the right direc- 
tion,” says the Columbus (Ohio) Citizen 
(Ind.). Pointing out that. although new 
houses will cost more, there should be 
more vacancies to help the veterans, this 
newspaper thinks the housing program 
now “fits in more nearly with the eco- 
nomic facts of life.” 

“The new program . . . probably will 
stimulate construction, but not to a degree 
-—or at a price—which will meet the im- 
mediate needs.” says the New York Her- 
ald Tribune (Ind.-Rep.) “nevertheless, it 
is difficult to see what other course Mr. 
Truman could have taken in view of the 
virtual elimination of controls in almost 
every other area.” 

The new rules “are a long step in the 
right direction, but they do not go far 
enough,” says the New York Journal of} 
Commerce (Ind.). This newspaper be- 
lieves the limited rent flexibility “is not 
nearly enough to make new apartment- 
house construction attractive on a large 
scale at prevailing labor and material 
costs.” 

“It would have have been better .. . if 
the President had declared a 10 to 15 per 
cent increase in present ceilings, as the 
first step...toward the end of all such 
ceilings,’ the Richmond (Va.) Times- 
Dispatch (Ind.-Dem.) believes, but the 
paper is confident that removal of most 
building controls “should promptly stim- 
ulate the construction of all residential 
housing.” 

The Washington (D.C.) Post (Ind.) 
praises “the shift of emphasis from emer- 
gency controls to more enduring incen- 
tives for construction” and thinks the 
added lending authority of the Federal 
Housing Administration, and the exten- 
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sion of the amortization period for its 
mortgages will result in “somewhat lower 
rents than would otherwise be feasible.” 

These provisions, says the Chicago Sun 
(Ind.), on the other hand, “are more 
likely to produce a lot of unsound debt 
than a lot of moderate-rental apartments.” 
Condemning the new program as leaving 
the veterans only “the housing that 
trickles down from those families which 
can pay inflated prices for new homes,” 
The Sun deplores “the absence of any 
positive program” to stimilate low-rent 
construction, and predicts that “within a 
few months the pretense of ‘veterans’ 
preference’ will become a hollow joke.” 

The decontrol, declares the Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette (Ind.-Rep.), is based on a 
belief “that the housing leftovers are good 
enough for GI Joe.” It calls the added 
FHA authority for financing rental con- 
struction “the only part of Mr. Truman’s 
1947 ‘program’ .. . offering any hope for 
veterans,” and urges passage by Congress 














—Alexander in Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 


A #NEW BALL CARRIER 


of the Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill to as- 
sure low-cost public housing. 

“The veteran’s hope for housing within 
is price range lies in more houses for 
everybody,” argues the Hartford (Conn.) 
Times (Ind.), defending the new pro- 
xram. Decontrol, it believes, while it may 
aise prices temporarily, “actually is more 
ikely to restore ‘normal flow of materials 
ind give peacetime competition an op- 
portunity to bring prices down.” 

But the Nashville Tennessean (Ind.- 
Dem.) sees the door now opened to “the 
old boom-and-bust spirit which has ever 
made the _ building industry the worst 
actor in our economy. 

The Boston Traveler (Ind. -Rep.) , con- 
fident in the ability of private enterprise 
to do “the job at which Government has 
failed,” predicts: “Our builders, our banks, 
our unions and our municipalities . . . have 
the money, the market and soon they 
will have the material. If America is 
still America, they will succeed.” 
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Strength - - 


To properly safeguard your product in freight cars, 
trucks, and warehouses and in delivery to retailer 
or consumer, you must be sure of ample, dependable 
strength. e Gaylord balanced design and materials 


assure you greater strength. 


Standard of The Packaging Industry 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 


General Offices: SAINT LOUIS 
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OF A FAMOUS FAMILY 


Distinctive, the World over, is the head of a Toledo 
Scale. In factories, dairies, mines or mills—wherever 
seen it means Accurate Weight. For inside the Toledo 
head is that ingenious Toledo full-floating, double- 
pendulum device which balances weight against 
weight to give accurate weighings with split-second 
speed. 

Today it is true, as it has been for more than thirty 
years, that “Toledo on your scale head means ACCU- 
RACY in your weighings.” 

Watch for this head—you'll see it where Accurate 
Weights are wanted. 

Toledo Scale Company, Toledo, Ohio. 


TOLEDO 
SCALES 
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Do you favor compulsory arbitra- : 


tion of labor disputes where work 
stoppages jeopardizes the nation’s 
industries? 


Whether labor and management 
should be required by law to arbitrat 
disputes in vital industries is a ques- 
tion of widespread interest. To present 
a cross section of informed opinion, 
The United States News asked labor 
experts, businessmen and others for 
their view. 

Answers are printed herewith. 
Others will appear next week. 


Lewis B. Schwellenbach 


Washington, D. C.; Secretary of Labor; 


Former United States Senator from Wash- 

ington State; Former U.S. District Judge, 

Eastern District of Washington, 
answers: 

Proposals for compulsory arbitration 
overlook the crucial fact that industrial 
strife is a by-product of basic economic 
maladjustments. There is no assurance 
that compulsory settlements would correct 
these maladjustments and there is a real 
danger that compulsion might impede or 
cripple the process of free collective bar- 
gaining. This could result in renewed de- 
mands for still more compulsion. 

Legislation designed to strengthen and 
encourage collective bargaining will prove 
most effective if it is coupled with legisla- 
tion designed to enhance the security and 
well-being of all the people. 


Edgar L. Warren 


Washington, D.C.; Director, U.S. Con- 
ciliation Service; Economist, Wage and 
Hour Division, Department of Labor, 1938- 
42; Former Chairman, Regional War Labor 
Board, Chicago, Ill., 

answers: 

No. A system under which the Govern- 
ment decides every vital dispute between 
management and labor, in the long run, 
will interfere with the efficient operation 
of industry more than the threat of an 
occasional stoppage. 

We have just emerged from a period of 
arbitrary controls over collective bargain- 
ing. Management and labor both have had 
some difficulty in learning to use their 
postwar freedom. I believe that the next 
few months will show that both sides are 
relearning the art of peaceful bargaining. 


Tyler S. Rogers 
Toledo, Ohio; President, Producers’ Coun- 
cil, Inc., 

answers: | 

Compulsory arbitration by law is appro- 
priate to government services—federal, 

State and municipal—and to regulated 
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monopolies like public utilities. Wherever 
government manages or controls operations 
in the public interest, it must. similarly 
control the action of labor employed 
therein. Compulsory arbitration of labor 
disputes is not appropriate in private in- 
dustry. Its enforcement would lead inevi- 
tably to government intervention in both 
labor and management policies, with po- 
litical expediency often dominating its 
third-party decisions. Compulsory arbitra- 
tion in private industry would have to 
become universal because all work stop- 
pages jeopardize other employment and 
ultimately victimize the public. The im- 
plied extension of government authority is 
unworkable and unnecessary. Better roads 
to industrial peace are open. 

[Ed. Note: The foregoing is given as an 
expression of personal opinion.] 


Donald Cameron 
Milwaukee, Wis.; National Secretary, As- 
sociated Unions of America, 
answers: 

Associated Unions of America reaffirms 
its opposition to compulsory arbitration. 
Compulsory arbitration attempts to force 
settlement of a dispute, merely the symp- 
tom of an economic ill, and leaves the basic 
causes of the dispute untouched. In this 
way compulsory arbitration can become an 
obstacle to labor peace. 

AUA advocates voluntary arbitration in 
many cases and encourages its locals to 
provide for voluntary arbitration of dis- 
putes arising during the term of the 
contract. 

Compulsory arbitration in “vital dis- 
putes” soon would tend to spread to all 


(by telegraph) 


disputes, imposing arbitrary economic 
terms on all labor and industry. Arbitra- 


tion boards would be open to political 
domination and corruption. 

The Government, however, can and does 
help solve disputes through mediation and 
conciliation. Fact-finding boards can foster 
settlement of vital disputes by making 
public recommendations when opposing 
sides agree to fact finding. 


James D. Francis 


Huntington, W. Va.; President, Island 
Creek Coal Co., 
answers: (by telegraph) 


No. I oppose compulsory arbitration in 
any form. If adopted, it would destroy 
collective bargaining and substitute arbi- 
trary wage fixing by a third party hav- 
ing no responsibility and acting without 
any controlling standards and lead, inevi- 
tably, to authoritarian government under 
which. all wages and prices would be 
fixed and free enterprise and democracy 
destroyed. 

I favor legal limitation upon monopolis- 
tie power and practices of unions so that 
their rights will stop short of invasion of 
rights of the public. The law prohibiting 
public nuisances should be applied to 
unions. 
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“work and play... OUTDOORS! 


There’s been a lot of talk about California climate. 
But industrially speaking, Santa Clara County’s mild, 
year ’round temperate climate has a vital bearing 
upon production—and that’s important to every in- 


dustrial executive. 


This December, based upon a 32-year record, Santa 
Clara County’s temperature will average 48.2° F. 
That’s just 9.7° less than the mean year ‘round tem- 
perature. The ground will be free from snow. Work- 
ers will arrive at their jobs on time. Outdoor work 
will continue as usual. And the normal outdoor recre- 
ation such as golf, tennis, etc. will continue in stride. 


Production records in Santa Clara County average 
15% greater than the national average. But figures 
are secondary to your own experience. Look out the 
window. How much greater efficiency would your 
plant attain if this were NOT a White Christmas? 


WRITE FOR THIS FR 


Isn't it worth getting ALL the facts about Santa 
Clara County as your West Coast plant loca- 
tion? Write for "The New Pacific Coast." 36 
pages. Factual—and FREE, if you write on your 
business letterhead. 


DEPT. U — SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
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e SAN JOSE 23, CALIF. 


SANTA CLARA 


COUNTY Goer 


The population center of the Pacific Coast 
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CIO MOVE FOR PUBLIC SUPPORT 


New Reliance on Bargaining, Instead of on Striking, for Wage Rises 


Steelworkers’ demands 
that reveal trend of 
other unions’ thinking 


CIO unions are making a strong bid for 
public support of the new wage demands 
that now are being served upon big in- 
dustry. Present strategy, in contrast to 
the militant strike talk of a year ago, is 
to speak softly and avoid the threat of 
strikes. 

This time, the emphasis is on bargain- 
ing instead of striking. The idea of a 
national wage pattern for all industry is 
not to be followed religiously, despite 
C1O-sponsored claims that industry as a 
whole can afford to raise per 
cent without increasing prices. The ability 
of individual employers to pay higher 
wages is a factor that will be given more 
consideration than when the first postwar 
negotiated. 


wages 25 


wage increases were being 
These are among the tactics that are de- 
signed to win public favor for the demands 
of wage earners, at a time when a new 
Congress is planning to curtail the power 
of unions. : 

The new strategy of CIO is shaping 
up in these ways: 

Size of a pay increase is not always 
fixed in advance of negotiations. CIO 
Steelworkers and Electrical Workers are 
to enter negotiations without naming a 
specific wage figure, although stating they 
want “substantial increases.” The United 
Auto Workers did likewise when they be- 
gan negotiating with Chrysler Corp. in 
October. The UAW now has specified a 
2314-cents-an-hour increase. In the first 
round, the steel and electrical unions an- 
nounced demands for a $2-a-day raise and 
settled later for 184% cents an hour or 
$1.48 a day. 

No ClO pattern. Philip Murray, CIO 
president, now states that each CIO 
affiliate is free to fix its own wage demand 
or make its own settlement, without regard 
to any CIO-wide pattern. In the first wage 
negotiations early this year, CIO unions 
lined up behind the Steelworkers’ $2-a-day 
slogan or the UAW’s demand for 30 cents 
an hour. 

Nathan report. An economic report 
prepared by Robert R. Nathan for the 
CIO is not considered a necessary part 
of a CIO union’s approach to bargaining, 
Mr. Murray has said. A conclusion of the 
report that industry generally could afford 
a 25 per cent pay raise without price in- 
creases mean that each CIO 
union is to seek that much. 
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CIO’s STRATEGY MAKERS: FITZGERALD, MURRAY, REUTHER 
... the word will be softer 


Ability to pay is to be considered in 
each industry. Mr. Murray has said the 
CIO realizes that profits vary between 
industries. He did not go so far, however, 
as to say that CIO would consider each 
company as a separate case and base the 
wage demand upon each firm’s earning 
capacity. The unions are to seek identical 
raises from all companies within each in- 
dustry, although there may be some varia- 
tions when the settlements finally are 
reached. 

Strike talk is being avoided by CIO 
leaders. Before opening the first postwar 
negotiations, CIO officials talked loudly 
of industry-wide strikes, and called them. 
Now they are predicting that strikes prob- 
ably can be avoided if management will 
negotiate. 

This general policy of talking softly in 
the early stages of negotiations seems to 
be approved by leaders of the CIO’s 
“big three” unions—Mr. Murray, of steel, 
Walter Reuther, of autos, and Albert 
Fitzgerald, of electrical equipment. After 


a strategy conference in Pittsburgh, all 
three talked in a conciliatory vein. Sepa- 
rate conferences of steel and _ electrical- 
union officials then voted not to make a 
specific wage demand. 

Behind the policy of declining to be 
specific about pay-raise demands _ there 
appear to be a number of factors. 

Public support is being sought by CIO 
to help bolster its bargaining demands. 
Union leaders apparently feel that the 
public would rather have union officials 
offer to bargain for a wage figure than 
make demands for a specific amount before 
hearing management’s ideas. 

Government help may be lacking this 
time. CIO leaders apparently do not-expect 
the Government to support any national 
wage-increase pattern, as it did in the 
first round. 

Employers are put on the defensive 
more by a vague wage demand than if 
the CIO came out with a specific proposal. 
Companies thus cannot attack the wage 
demand before negotiations open, except 
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Second only to automobiles, the mechanical refrigeration industry 
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| en was the largest producer of consumer durable goods for the 12 
| E AT © IN| months preceding the war-time cut-off. This represented 3,700,000 
Ps ~ oe \ domestic refrigerators with an approximate sales value of $500,000,000. 
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he MANUFACTURING COMPANY Sales in commercial refrigeration, air conditioning equipment, and 


als accessory products approximately equalled the domestic volume. 
General Offices: CLEVELAND, OHIO 


es | The acceptance of mechanical refrigeration as a household neces- 
” PLANTS: CLEVELAND » MASSILLON ¢ DETROIT sity, and its development from the 5000 domestic units built in 1921 
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in most general terms. The union can 
save its statistical ammunition for the 
actual conferences. 

Union members sometimes are disap- 
pointed when a union names a specific 
wage demand in advance and then com- 
promises on a lower figure in negotiations. 
Often the union’s publicity convinces no 
one except the union members that the 
original wage demand is justified, and then 
officials have to “unsell” the membership 
in order to get the contract ratified. Mr. 
Murray apparently wants plenty of lee- 
way for compromises when he goes into 
negotiations this time. Steel contracts 
expire February 15, and negotiations open 
about January 15. 

A list of demands just approved by a 
Steelworkers’ policy committee follows in 
general the proposals being made by the 
auto and electrical unions. Chief points at 
issue in negotiations are expected to be 
the following: 

A “substantial’’ wage increase. The 
Steelworkers might be willing to settle for 
a raise of 10 to 20 cents an hour. Some 
steel companies are reported ready to give 
increases up to 10 cents before negotiations 
open. Part of the wage raise might have to 
be traded off for settlements of damage 
suits being filed by the union for travel- 
time pay. 

Travel-time pay. The union wants to 
establish the principle of payment for 
walking time within steel mills, for the 
future, as well as collecting for back pay 
claimed under a Supreme Court ruling. 

Social Security insurance, the union 


also proposes, would be financed by the 
employer. Benefits would be paid out in 
old-age, life, accident, health and_hos- 
pitalization benefits. 

Annual wage. A guaranteed minimum 
wage for every week of the year is pro- 
posed. It is expected that the union this 
vear would settle for an agreement to 
study the possibilities of an annual-wage 
plan. 

Union shop. A demand for inclusion 
of a union-shop clause in steel contracts 
probably is a bargaining move in an at- 
tempt to head off company demands for 
elimination of the existing maintenance- 
of-membership clause. At present, in most 
steel contracts, employes who already be- 
long to the unio: are required to continue 
paying dues unless they withdraw during 
an annual escape period. Under the union 
shop, all employes would be required to 
join the union within 30 days. 

These are the chief demands that are to 
be presented to the more than 60 basic- 
steel companies that have contracts with 
the Steelworkers. Mr. Murray explained 
that the union is willing to extend its 
agreements with 1,400 fabricating firms 
until the basic-steel agreements are signed. 
This appeared to give the fabricators an 
assurance of an indefinite period of peace. 
Last February, the union’s strike closed 
down the entire industry. The fabricators 
at that time protested against this indus- 
try-wide shutdown. 

Negotiations in the electrical industry 
are due to start late in January or early 
in February. The UAW has been negoti- 
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ating with Chrysler and a few other auto 
manufacturers, but its contracts with 
General Motors and Ford do not expire 
until the end of May. 





Drop in Threats 
Of New Strikes 


An epidemic of big strikes of the kind 
that hit the country last spring is not 
now in sight. Some of the big CIO unions 
have not recovered from the strikes of 
a year ago and are wary of engaging so 
soon again in any prolonged walkouts. 
Also, the union movement as a whole is 
less inclined to antagonize any further 
a new Congress that is showing strong 
disapproval of some union practices. 

The situation is one that can change 
quickly if employers adopt a “get-tough” 
policy, but already two important CIO 
unions that struck last year are working 
out new agreements with employers on 
a peaceful basis. In meat packing, settle- 
with major packing com- 
panies by (¢ and AFL unions have re- 
moved the theat of a serious strike in 
that industry. In oil, settlements also are 
being made that preclude an industry- 
wide strike, although CIO oil workers 
have not yet worked out agreements with 
all major companies. 

Strikes during 1946 are shown by pre- 
liminary estimates to have cost the coun- 
try about 112,225,000 man-days of idle- 
ness. This is nearly three times the pre- 
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vious peak, recorded in 1945, when lost 
time totaled 38,025,000 man-days. About 
4,650,000 workers participated in the 1946 
strikes. This was about a half million 
above the previous all-time high set in 
1919. 

Currently, however, the Labor Depart- 
ment reports strikes are fewer than at any 
time since V-J Day. Department officials 
are hopeful that big strikes can be averted 
during the second-round wage _negotia- 
tions. 

The outlook for strikes in various key 
industries now appears to be as follows: 

Autos. CIO United Auto Workers are 
speeding up the tempo of negotiations 
with Chrysler Corp., but no threat of a 
strike is in sight. One drawback to strikes 
in this industry is a current UAW treas- 
ury balance of $400,000, compared with 
$1,500,000 at the start of the General 
Motors strike last year. Furthermore, the 
union reports a strike fund totaling only 
$123,000, and states that monthly ex- 
penses for current UAW strikes are run- 
ning about $120,000. 

Steel. Philip Murray, head of the CIO 
and of the Steelworkers, is careful to point 
out that strike notices to be filed January 
15 by his Steelworkers are not to be con- 
sidered a strike threat. The union is com- 
plying with the War Labor Disputes Act, 
which requires 30 days’ notice before 
striking, and will file the notice as a pre- 
cautionary measure in case wage nego- 
tiations break down. Steel contracts expire 
February 15. Mr. Murray said it is his de- 
sire to avoid strikes. 

Coal. The solid front of soft-coal opera- 
tors who had been negotiating as an in- 
dustry-wide group for three years was 
broken last week when the Southern op- 
erators declined to reopen negotiations at 
this time with John L. United 
Mine Workers. Northern operators said 
they were prepared to negotiate with Mr. 
Lewis, who has fixed April 1 as his new 
strike deadline. These developments im- 
proved chances of avoiding a strike in at 
least the Northern mines. 

Power. Threat of an_ electric-power 
strike in New York City on January | 
was lifted by an agreement between CIO 
Utility Workers and Consolidated Edison. 
Wage issues are to be arbitrated. The union 
agreed not to strike during 1947. 

Telephones. A deinand for an increase 
of $12 a week for telep'one workers is 
to be sought by the ind-nendent National 
Federation of Telephone Workers. A union 
official said he expected a settlement  be- 
fore a strike deadline on April 7 is reached. 

Farm equipment. CIO unions appear 
to be losing strikes in several plants of 
Allis-Chalmers and J. I. Case Co., where 
employes have voted to return to work 
without winning all the union demands. 
Picketing violence occurred at the main 
plant of Allis-Chalmers, where some em- 
ployes returned to the job despite the 
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Lewis's 


strike, which has been under way since 
April 30. 

Fear of Congress is one compelling 
reason for the present reluctance of union 
officials to start a new wave of large strikes 
in the above industries. Republicans are 
threatening to pass restrictive legislation, 
and President Truman is likely to offer 
his own ideas on labor laws. Also, Repre- 
sentative Howard W. Smith (Dem.), of 
Virginia, announced that he plans to intro- 
duce a bill to make “sweeping” revisions 
in the Wagner Act so as to prevent indus- 
try-wide strikes. Mr. Smith also proposed 
to prohibit the closed shop and to outlaw 
strikes in public utilities. 

Although unions generally are prepared 
to fight all restrictive legislation, one labor 
leader has come forward with a suggestion 
that union officials co-operate with Con- 
gress in a search for legislation that will 
reduce the number of strikes. Charles J. 
MacGowan, president of the AFL Boiler- 
makers, said that if labor would help write 
a constructive strike-control law it would 
avoid drastic restrictions. He will get little 
support, however, from other union off- 
cials. 

Employers are suspicious of labor lead- 
ers’ talk of avoiding strikes next year. 
Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., chairman of the board 
of General Motors Corp., predicted that 
strikes in 1947 will follow along the lines 
of the 1946 wave, although possibly some- 
what modified. Any increase in wages, he 
declared, will require an increase in prices. 

Mr. Sloan called for congressional action 
to break up the “monopolistic power” of 
unions. He said this could be done either 
by breaking existing unions into smaller 
units that could not threaten an entire 
industry or by limiting the power of the 
large unions to prejudice the public interest 
through industry-wide stoppages. Once 
that has been done through laws, he said, 
the Government should allow management 
and labor to settle their own disputes 
through collective bargaining. 

Thus, employers as well as unions have 
their eyes on Congress to see whether 
legislation is to affect the future of collec- 
tive bargaining in industry. 


What UMW Lost 
When Owners Split 


John L. Lewis has lost another round 
in his campaign to win a new wage in- 
crease for the soft-coal miners. When 
Southern and Western mine operators re- 
fused last week to join Northern mine- 
owners in resuming negotiations with Mr. 
Lewis, they broke up an industry-wide 
bargaining committee that had functioned 
for three years. Mr. Lewis’s chances of 
signing all soft-coal operators to the same 
contract thus are diminished. 

Industry-wide bargaining has been 
a major goal of the United Mine Workers 
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SERVES LOS ANGELES INDUSTRY 


Mighty Boulder Dam is the backbone 
of the electric power supply for Los 
Angeles industry. But more important, 
economies of mass production of power 
from Boulder’s giant generators are 
shared with industry. Los Angeles offers 
the lowest general power rate schedule 
of any major U. S. industrial center. 
* A comparison of our rates with those 
of the community in which you are now 
operating will be made by our rate 
application engineers at your request. 
The savings — more than 50% in many 
cases — will interest you. ®& You will be 
interested, too! in the complete Los An- 
geles industrial story. Write for our 
ANNIVERSARY 
BOULDER brochure, offered in the coupon below. 
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for many years. Until 1943, Mr. Lewis 
never had been able to get all groups of 
operators into one bargaining session. 

Opposition to such bargaining has 
been growing in recent weeks. Southern 
operators, representing 35 per cent of the 
industry’s tonnage, and Western operators, 
with 5 per cent, last week took a definite 
stand against resumption of negotiations. 
They apparently are relying upon Congress 
to reduce the powers of Mr. Lewis through 
restrictive legislation and make it easier 
to hold out against UMW demands. 

Northern operators, with 60 per cent of 
the industry’s tonnage, are willing to nego- 
tiate with Mr. Lewis any time, using the 
Government’s contract as a starting point. 

The next move, therefore, was up to 
Mr. Lewis. He had at least two courses: 

He could negotiate with the Northern 
operators and hope that an agreement 
would be forthcoming before his next 
strike deadline of April 1. If such an 
agreement were signed, the Government 
could release the Northern mines to their 
owners and hold the Southern properties. 
Mr. Lewis then would try to force the 
same terms on the Southern operators, 
The country would be assured a supply 
of coal from the Northern mines, and, 
thus, there would not be public pressure 
against Mr. Lewis, as there was this year. 
This, however, would mean giving up his 
prized industry-wide bargaining. 

He could sit tight, and wait until the 
other operators rejoined the Northern 
group for industry-wide negotiations. He 
might hope that the Northern companies 
would help to put the pressure on the 
others to bring this about, if they were 
told it was the only way they could regain 
control of their mines immediately. Such 
a program, however, might end in serious 
damage to his union, in case Congress took 
a hand by restricting Mr. Lewis’s powers. 


Role of Congress 
In Back-Pay Claims 


Employers are looking to Congress for 
relief from damage suits totaling hundreds 
of millions of dollars now being filed by 
labor unions. These suits are asking retro- 
active pay for time spent in traveling to 
and from jobs on company property and 
for time spent in washing and changing 
clothes. 

There is a good chance that Congress 
will pass legislation limiting employer lia- 
bility in suits of this type to a year or 
so, but, unless travel-time payments are 
outlawed altogether, many employers still 
will be sued for sizable amounts. Some of 





es 





the claims may be adjusted by bargaining 


between unions and employers. 

The total of such travel-time claims may 
run as high as $6,000,000,000. Some em- 
ployers say they would be bankrupt if 
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forced to pay the claims. The Government 
itself may lose billions if war contractors 
are reimbursed for travel-time claims based 
on war work. In addition, the Government 
stands to lose in taxes through reduction of 
industry profits. 

Inspiration for these travel-time suits 
comes from a Supreme Court decision in a 
case involving the Mt. Clemens Pottery 
Co.. of Mt. Clemens, Mich. The Court 
ruled that employes of the pottery com- 
pany were entitled to pay for time spent in 
preparing for work. Such payments, the 
Court held, were due under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. Since then, a num- 
ber of unions have filed lawsuits seeking 
hundreds of millions of dollars. Some have 
collected through agreements reached with 
employers out of court. 

Remedies for such suits now are being 
sought through legislation. A leader in 


—Harris & Ewing 
REPRESENTATIVE GWYNNE 
A stop light on travel-time claims? 


these moves is Representative John W. 
Gwynne (Rep.), of Iowa, who introduced 
a bill in the last Congress to limit liability 
of employers in these damage claims to 
one year. His bill failed of adoption when 
it was caught in the last-minute adjourn- 
ment jam. 

An outright ban on travel-time claims 
is one proposal, which may be incorporat- 
ed in a new bill by Mr. Gwynne or other 
members of Congress. Congress may de- 
cide to amend the Fair Labor Standards 
Act to prohibit specifically this type of 
claim, but it is doubtful that it will go 
so far as to outlaw all claims for back pay. 

Negotiations between unions and em- 
ployers may hold the answer to this 
back-pay problem. Employers now are in- 
sisting that unions will have to take 
smaller wage increases if they expect to 
collect large sums for travel time. 
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is more than 
‘good fortune” 
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A “good” ride carries the assurance of safety. peace-of- 
mind, and economy. It depends on much more than 


“luck” with the turns of the wheels. 


FIRST... Choose the “good” riding foundation 
of sound tires... tires strongly fortified for all 


strains on all roads.’ 


SECOND... Make certain your tires are the cor- 
rect size for your car—and properly eatoltnelecer 


Wheels must be balanced... avoid “shimmy.” 


THIRD... Keep your tires correctly inflated. “Tire 
life’ is cut short when you ride on too much or 


too little air. 


“With LEE DeLuxe tires on your car you have a “good 
Tolenereruaroyeme safe tires which have proved their 
hardy roadability for almost 40 years. LEE 

You'll enjoy peace-of-mind motoring Double life 
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Weve Been Askeels 


ABOUT THE NEW RULES FOR BUILDING 


The new building rules for 1947 are 
going to revise sharply the building prac- 
tices and controls that applied in 1946. 
Restrictions are eased on the kind of 
house a person can construct. Nonvet- 
erans as well as veterans will be able to 
get a permit—and to build a home—if 
they can find materials. And far more 
nonresidential construction than hereto- 
fore is going to be permitted. 

On the other hand, certain tight re- 
strictions remain on both housing and 
nonhousing construction. This situation, 
resulting from removal of some controls 
and continuance of others, has caused 
confusion for contractors, private builders 
and suppliers of materials. Many are in 
doubt as to just what they can and can- 
not do under the new rules. 


What kind of homes can now be 
built? 
Almost any house can be built, as long 
as it conforms to the amount of floor 
space permitted. All restrictions are re- 
moved on the building cost of new houses. 
The main requirement is that the over-all 
floor space of each dwelling must not be 
more than 1,500 square feet. This means 
the floor space measured to the outside 
of exterior walls at the floor level. It does 
not include the floor space of the base- 
ment, outside porches, unfinished attics 


and garages. 


Who can build? 

Anybody can get a permit under the new 
simplified system. But these permits give 
no assurance or priorities in obtaining 
materials and fixtures. Permits will be 
granted freely, however, so long as appli- 
ants meet a few conditions: They must 
give assurance that the proposed house 
meets the limitation on floor space, has 
only one bathroom and is for year- 
round occupancy. Prospective builders of 
homes, under the rules effective Decem- 
ber 24, no longer need submit plans 
and specifications or estimates on costs. 
Also eliminated are the fixing of stand- 
ards for new homes and requirements for 
inspection, which were part of the for- 
mer system. 


How are permits obtained? 

Building permits for homes and _ apart- 
ment houses are issued by field offices of 
the Federal Housing Administration, 
which are located in most large cities. 
(Applications for nonhousing construction 
permits still are handled by regional 
offices of the Civilian Production Admin- 
istration, which still operates as a branch 
of the new Office of Temporary Controls.) 
A more simplified application form-is used, 
and fewer questions are asked of applicants. 
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Does this mean the end of veterans’ 
preference? 

Not altogether. Veterans still must be 
given a 60-day opportunity to buy new 
homes that are put up for sale, before 
they are offered to others. Also, on new 
houses and apartments for rent, veterans 
are supposed to be given 30 days to lease 
them before nonveterans. Emphasis is to 
be on providing rental accommodations. 


What about selling and rental ceil- 
ings on new homes? 

There no longer is a limit on the selling 
price of new houses. The old $10,000 ceil- 
ing has been removed. Ceilings still apply, 
however, on rentals, but some changes sre 
made. An $80-a-month maximum still is 
in effect for individual homes. For an 
apartment house or for a housing project, 
consisting of a group of family units at 
one location and under one management, 
a sliding scale of rentals can be charged, 
so long as the average rental for the en- 
tire project is not above $80 a month. (A 
limited amount can be added for service 
charges.) Rentals set by FHA are not 
subject to OPA review. 


Here is how this average rental would work 
for a large apartment house: Larger or 
more desirable apartments could be leased 
for $100 or $120 or more, as long as enough 
apartments were rented at lower rates to 
make the average intake from the entire 
building not more than $80 a month per 
unit. But each apartment would have to 
be a complete living unit. A single room 
rented out would not be considered an 
apartment under this average-rental ar- 
rangement. Owners of several apartment 
houses at different locations must apply 
the $80 average to each building. They 
cannot use the average for the entire group, 
with high rentals in some buildings and low 
rentals in others. 


Are all building priorities ended? 
All except those already issued and bearing 
a date before December 24. These HH 
priorities for scarce building materials still 
are valid, and are supposed to be honored. 
No new ratings will be issued under the 
emergency housing program. Those now 
outstanding must be placed with distribu- 
tors of materials by next March 31. This 
is expected to, eliminate altogether this 
housing priorities system and set-asides by 
producers and dealers by June 30. 


Suppose a builder has received pri- 
orities, but has not used them? 
Such a builder has two choices. He can 
turn back these priorities to his FHA office 
and get a building permit under the new 


‘ system. Then he is freed of the restrictions 


that applied under the old priorities sys- 
tem. But, if he uses these priorities, he is 
bound by all the limitations that applied 
under the 1946 controls. For him, as well 
as for those who already have completed 
or started houses through use of priorities, 
the previous restrictions still apply in re- 
gard to sale and rental ceilings, veterans’ 
preference and compliance with standards, 


What about repairs? 

For the time being, the $400 limit re- 
mains on the amount of home repairs and 
alterations that can be undertaken with- 
out getting a permit. 


What changes are made in nonresi- 
dential building? 

The amount of nonresidential building is 
going to be increased considerably, com- 
mencing in January. Restrictions on such 
construction are being eased. Authoriza- 
tions under this program are expected to 
rise from $35,000,000 a week to about 
$50,000,000. This means the building of 
more factories, offices, schools, stores and 
other industrial and commercial _ strue- 
tures. It also means that there probably 
will be more theaters and other entertain- 
ment places before long. 


The rules for getting approval of nonhous- 
ing construction, however, remain about 
the same. Applications go to regional CPA 
offices, and must include details of the 
proposed construction and its purpose, 
costs, and other data. Local housing com- 
mittees will continue to screen these appli- 
cations. 


How is the Government expanding 
its financing aid to builders of 
rental housing? 

Several steps are being taken by FHA 
to increase its financing assistance to build- 
ers of homes arid apartments for rent to 
veterans. For one thing, FHA field offices 
are authorized to extend beyond 28 years 
the amortization period for certain insured 
rental-housing loans made under provi- 
sions of the Patman Act. This is aimed at 
reducing monthly payments and lowering 
rents. In addition, FHA is broadening its 
standards of eligibility for mortgage in- 
surance under this program. This will in- 
crease the types of rental-housing projects 
that can qualify for insured financing. 


FHA officials expect an increase in 1947 
in construction of rental housing with 
Government financing aid, since the Presi- 
dent has made available the second billion 
dollars of mortgage insurance authoriza- 
tion provided for in the Patman Act. 
Under this program, FHA can insure up 
to 90 per cent of mortgage loans. 
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(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of out- 
standing importance in National Affairs.) 


RISK OF DEFICIT IN NEXT BUDGET: 
HAZARD TO PLANS FOR TAX CUT 


Decline in Revenue That Can Be Expected If Business Has Setback 








Special Report - 





Expectation by Republican 
leaders and Administration 


POSTWAR TREND OF U.S. BUDGET 


of continued high activity 


Budget troubles now coming to light 
suggest that the Government may find 


itself in the red again in the year beginning 


next July 1, whether taxpayers get the 
relief they are promised for 1947 or not. 
As things are shaping up, major tax re- 
ductions and major economies may have 
to wait until the budget year beginning 
July 1, 1948. 

The budget outlook, examined in the 
light of general economic prospects for the 
period ahead, is this: 

For the 1947 budget year, which be- 
gan last July 1, the Government is ex- 
pected to spend $40,574,000,000. With 
continuing high business activity, the 
Government’s income, figured at present 
tax rates, should be around $40.618,- 
000,000. That leaves a budget surplus of 
$44,000,000. 

For the 1948 budget year, which be- 
gins next July 1, Government spending is 
likely to be trimmed down to about 836,- 
764,000,000. If income were to continue at 
present levels, the Government would wind 
up with a tidy surplus to be applied toward 
tax reduction or debt retirement or both. 
But, if there is a business setback, as most 
observers expect, revenue is likely to fall 
off to $35,456,000,000, even at current 
tax rates. That would leave a deficit of 
$1,308,000,000. 

Thus, under the more realistic fore- 
casts of income and outgo, the budget 
surplus required to cover promised tax 
cuts in 1947 fails to appear. A 20 per cent 
cut in individual income taxes, to which 
some Republican leaders »re committed, 
would cost the Treasury about $3,100,- 
000,000 a year at revenue levels estimated 
for the next budget year. 

A 10 per cent cut, which may become 
the compromise figure, would cost a little 
over $1,509,000,000 in revenue. Excise 
tax reductions proposed for 1947 might 
cost around $1,000,000,000. As it all adds 
up, the Government could get itself quite 
deeply into the red in the budget year 
ahead. 

This is a different revenue picture from 
the one foreseen by either the Republican | 
leadership in Congress or the Democratic 
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Ovrtco: 


For defense 


Year Ended 
June 30, 1946 
(Actual) 


$48.870,000,000 


Year Ending 
June 30, 1947 
(Estimate) 


$15,000,000,000 


Year Ending 
June 30, 1948 
(Estimate) 


$13,000,000,000 


For veterans, 
interest and refunds 
For terminal leave 
For international 
finance 
For other expenses 


Total spending 


Total income 
Budget surplus or deficit 


Public debt (end of year) 





12,009,000;000 
727,000,000 
2,537,000,000 


$64,143,000,000 


$43,038,000,000 
—21,105,000,000 


$269.422,000,000 


13,450,000,000 
282,000,000 


14,200,000,000 
2,418,000,000 


3,250,000,000 
6,782,000,000 


3.667 ,000,000 
5,289,000,000 





$40,574.000,000 $36.764,000,000 


INCOME: 
Income taxes $30,.885,000,000 $28,406,000,000 $24,484,000,000 
Employment taxes 513,000,000 551,000,000 521,000,000 
Excise and other taxes 7,725,000,000 8,151,000,000 7,616,000,000 
Other revenue 3,915,000,000 3.510,000,000 2,835,000,000 





$40.618,000,000 $35,456,000,000 


+44,000,000 —T1,308,000,000 


$258,608.000,000 $259,916,000,000 











Administration. Republican leaders fore- 
cast budget outlays of around $32,000,- 
000,000. President Truman is expected to 
offer a budget of $36,000.000,000 to $37,- 
000,000,000. Both the Republican leaders 
and Mr. Truman figure income on the basis 
of a higher level of business activity than 
most economists outside the Government 
anticipate. Using the Republican figures, 
there might well be room for a 20 per 
cent reduction in personal income taxes, 
some excise tax cuts, and a sizable reduc- 
tion in the public debt. Using Mr. Tru- 
man’s figures, now being prepared by 
James E. Webb, Budget Director, the 
budget could be balanced, with some 
money left over for more moderate tax cuts 
and debt retirement. 

With these conflicting estimates of the 
budget position, it becomes important to 
examine, item by item, the income and 
outgo picture for the coming year. 

On the income side, at present tax 
rates, the Government could expect to col- 
lect about $40,600,000.000 next year if 
business conditions were to remain at 
present levels. But, if there is a moderate 
slump in business—a 15 per cent decline 
in industrial production, a 14 per cent drop 
in wholesale prices, and an 11 per cent 


decrease in income payments—revenue 
would fall off by about $5,162,000,000. 

Income tax revenue would be hit hard- 
est. Now that personal taxes are on a pay- 
as-you-go_ basis, any break in wages, 
salaries and other income shows up quick- 
lv in reduced Treasury collections. From 
$28 406,000,000, expected as income taxes 
this year, receipts in the coming year 
would drop to about $24,484,000,000. Of 
that, about $22,462,000,000 would be in 
current corporate and individual taxes, 
and the rest in back income and excess- 
profits taxes. The excess-profits tax, though 
repealed at the beginning of 1946, will be 
bringing in substantial revenue for several 
years yet. 

Employment taxes can be expected to 
produce a net yield of $521,000,000 next 
year, a drop of only about $30,000,000 
from the 1947 budget year. 

Excises and other taxes are to produce 
about $8,i151,000,000 this year. In 1948, 
without any rate reductions, the yield 
could drop to $7,616,000,000, about half 
of which would come from liquor and 
tobacco taxes. 

Other revenue, including customs, 
could decline from $3,510,000,000 to 
$2,835,000,000. This is a hard category to 
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Special Report 
predict, because it includes uncertain 
yields from surplus-property sales. 

From these figures, it is seen that the 
Government, without reducing tax rates 
at all, might come up with less than 
$35,500,000,000 of revenue in the next 
budget year. Any sizable tax reductions 
on top of that could lead to real budget 
trouble. 

On the spending side, substantial 
cuts will be required to hold the budget 
down to the projected $36,764,000,000. 
That is four times the size of the budget 
of the New Deal ’30s, but it does not allow 
much room for cutting. A breakdown shows 
why. 

Defense costs, now running $15,000,- 
000,000, are likely to be trimmed down to 
about $13,000,000,000. Moderate cuts be- 
low that are possible, but are not to be 
expected under present world conditions. 
The Army and Navy will need nearly as 
much money as they are spending in the 
1947 budget year. Other expenditures 
classified as national defense can be re- 
duced. But unless Congress turns its back 
on military requirements, which is held 
to be unlikely, the outlays for defense 
are to range from $10,000,000,000 to $13,- 
000,000,000 a year until a world dis- 
armament program gets under way. After 
that, defense costs eventually should drop 
to about $7,500,000,000. 

Aid to veterans is to cost at least 
$7,000,000,000 next year, and this allows 
for a $200,000,000 cut from current costs. 
This cut still is open to question, because 
veterans’ expenses are running far ahead 
of the official estimates of last August, and 
outlays for unemployment and education 
might go up sharply in the event of a 
business slump. 

Interest on the public debt is to re- 
quire about $4,950,000,000, a slight de- 
crease below current interest costs. There 
isn’t much room for economy here, because 
interest rates on Government securities 
already are at an all-time low. 

Tax refunds, now costing $2,000,000,- 
000, are to involve at least $1,500,000,000. 
This is a fixed charge that can hardly be 
reduced. 

Terminal-leave pay for enlisted men 
is an item that will become negligible. 
From $2,418,000,000 this year, terminal 
pay costs are likely to drop to $282,000,000 
in the 1948 budget year. 

Here, then, are five items, all of them 
closely related to the cost of World 
War II, that are to involve outlays of 
around $26,732,000,000 next year. And 
these expenses hardly touch the ordinary 
functions of Government. 

International finance is to involve 
about $3.250,000,000, a reduction of $417,- 
000,000 from this year. Outlays in this 
field represent Government commitments 
that Congress is not likely to alter. 

Aid to farmers is likely to cost around 
$2,559,000,000, representing an increase 
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THERE’S ROOM TO GROW 
ce MASSACHUSETTS 


The Package Machinery Company of Spring- 
field started in 1913 with 35 employees. The 
healthy business environment of the Bay State 
has helped this aggressive company grow. It 
is expanding into a new $1,750,000 plant . . . 
and a payroll of more than $3,000,000 per year. 


Because of the many PLUS FACILITIES, leading 
producers in many fields are expanding their 
investment . . . and building for the future in 
Massachusetts. Important considerations are: 
(1) fast low-cost transportation to the nation’s 
markets, (2) top-ranking sea ports closer to the 
major centers of world trade, (3) unexcelled 
research facilities nearer at hand, (4) favorable, 
low corporation tax structures, (5) low insur- 
ance rates, and other factors worth knowing. 







—INVESTIGATE THE BAY STATE! 


Write for the ACTION BOOKLET, “The Open Book.” 
Massachusetts Development and Industrial Commis- 
sion, 20 Somerset St., Boston 8, Mass. Dept. T. 


ures ACTIOM cow in 
MASSACHUSETTS 


HEART OF NEW ENGLAND’S 











MASS MARKET OF EIGHT MILLION... 











ROUGH IT IN LUXURY , 


eee at Las Vegas, Nevada 
Cowboy music around a campfire... desert 
moon...aromantic ride through the sage... 
daytimes of glorious sunshine, with fishing, 
swimming, mountain sports. In your room 
at the Last Frontier, you'll relax in restful 
splendor... play in the Gay Nineties 
Bar and Club 21 Casino... dance in the & 
romantic Ramona Room. It’s buckskin liv- 
ing the modern way! 


THE EARLY WEST IN 
MODERN SPLENDOR 
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Pleasant Valley Station of 
the Bath & Hammondsport 
Railroad... Christmas 1876. 
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Special Report 


of $1,106,000,000 over the current year. 
If farm prices go into a sharp decline 
next year, as widely predicted, this figure 
may be too low. The Government is com- 
mitted to support the prices: of major 
farm commodities at a minimum of 90 
per cent of parity. Parity is the price 
that assures a farmer a purchasing power 
for each unit of his commodity com- 
parable to that which prevailed in the 
period 1909-14. Some forecasters have 
estimated that the price-support program 
alone might cost the Government as much 
as $2,000,000,000 in the 1948 budget year. 

Social Security and retirement funds 
are to cost about $1,288,000,000, not great- 
ly different from this year’s costs. 

Public works, as defined by the Treas- 
ury, will increase in cost from $1,031,- 
000,000 to at least $1,245,000,000. Actually, 
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—Talburt in Washington News 
NO KIDDIN‘? 
Economists outside Government... 


because of a different way of classifying 
public works, the official budget to be sub- 
mitted by Mr. Truman will show a much 
larger amount for this item. 

Other costs—mainly the normal opera- 
tions of Government departments, bu- 
reaus and agencies—are expected to run 
about $1,690,000,000. This represents some 
saving from the current year, and further 
cuts are possible. But these cuts, drastic 
as they might be, will not materially affect 
the budget position. 

These represent only the foreseeable 
costs. There might be others in a period 
of business recession. For example, wide- 
spread unemployment would bring de- 
mands for a relief program, an item not 
included in these budget figures. 

In this spending breakdown, there are 
only five nonmilitary items that have any 
degree of flexibility. They are the depart- 
mental expenses, aids to agriculture, pub- 
lic works, and small parts of the veterans 
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and Social Security programs. And any cuts 
in these categories are likely to be sparing. 

In terms of tax cuts, it all adds up 
to this: 

If revenue holds up to present levels, 
a 20 per cent reduction in-personal income 
taxes will cost $3,800,000,000. With ex- 
penses of $36,764,000,000, the tax cut will 
eat up the whole budget surplus, leaving 
nothing for excise cuts or debt retirement. 

If revenue declines as much as many 
economists expect, expenditures of $36,- 
764,000,000 would leave a budget deficit 
of $1,308,000,000. A 20 per cent cut at 
this revenue level would cost $3,100,000,- 
000. Add that to the budget deficit, and 
the Government will have to reduce spend- 
ing another $4,408,000,000 just to stay in 
the black. And economies of such propor- 
tions are not in sight. 





—Harris & Ewing 
BUDGET DIRECTOR WEBB 
... figured on a different basis 


The public debt, thus, is more likely 


to be increased than decreased in the 
1948 budget year. Reductions _ this 


year, scheduled to bring the debt down 
from $269,422,000,000 to $258,608,000.,- 
000, are being handled out of the Treas- 
ury’s huge cash balance which was pro- 
duced by oversubscription of the Victory 
loan a year ago. But, after this year, it 
will take budget surpluses to pare down 
the public debt, because the Treasury’s 
excess cash will be used up by the time 
the new year begins. 

Any budget deficit that appears in the 
1948 budget year or thereafter will show 
up as an increase in the public debt. It is 
not unlikely, therefore, that, by the end 
of the coming budget year, even if taxes 
stay at present rates, the debt will be up 
to $259,916,000,000. Whether that pros- 
pect will temper congressional demands 
for heavy tax cuts in 1947 remains to 
be seen. 
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Sales Training 





Shows HOW, WHERE, WHEN, WHY Illustravox Two-way Training Works for You 


A your film producer for a showing 
today! Thousands of sales managers, 
personnel directors and other executives 
have already seen ‘‘The Illustrated Voice.” 

Whether it’s your job to sell home in- 
sulation or tires... instruct retailers or your 
own personnel...introduce new products 
... or build employee morale, “The I/lus- 
trated Voice’ shows you how you can doa 
better job. Shows you how Illustravox can 
best be applied to your specific needs... 
shows you why IIlustravox two-way train- 


ing is the one best way...and introduces a 
variety of other Illustravox uses. 

Make an appointment with your film 
producer today. See “The I/lustrated Voice” 
and arrange a showing for your entire 
executive staff. The Magnavox Company, 
Illustravox Division, Dept. US-12, Fort 
Wayne 4, Indiana. 

e e e 


NOTE TO FILM PRODUCERS AND 
DISTRIBUTORS: Copies of “The Illustrated 
Voice” are available to you at cost. 


Your story is HEARD 


ILLUSTRAVOX 


THE ILLUSTRATED VOICE 


DIVISION OF THE 


Ma navox 


COMPANY eF FORT WAYNE 


MAKERS OF FINE RADLO-PHONOGRAPHS 











] *Twas the night before Christmas and all through the 

e North, there was hunting and searching and scurrying 
forth. Detectives and posses combed each inch of 
ground ... but look high and look low, Santa could 
not be found! 


2 


Oh, what can have happened, and where can he be? 

e For the whole world is waiting by chimney and tree! 
Then se*4 Mother Santa, “It’s plain as a book! Hotel 
Pras uia’s the place we should look!” 
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To his favorite hotel like comets they flew. He was 
e there at the Penn.—in room ten-twenty-two! They 
burst open his door (Mother Santa ahead) and dis- 
covered him just climbing out of the bed. 











As she hustled him into his coat, boots, and cap, he 

¢ explained that he’d only stopped in for a nap. But the 
bed was so soft—and his bones were so weary—“And 
now I’m all rested and feel twice as cheery!” 























Then he climbed through the window to reindeer and 
e sleigh, saying, ‘““This season’s greeting I'll put anew way. 
For I'll tell the whole world from Peru to Albania — 
Merry Christmas from me...and The Pennsylvania.” 
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THE STATLER HOTEL IN NEW YORK 
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SHARE A MEAL—SAVE A LIFE! 
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Plus and Minus 


24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 





Irene] of American Business 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


Wage settlements, negotiated without strikes, are on the increase. 

CIO meat packers accepted a raise of 15 cents an hour without a walkout. 

Oil workers appear willing to settle for cost-of-living wage increases. 

Both these industries had prolonged strikes last year over wage demands. 

Strike talk is being toned down generally by CIO leaders in steel, autos, 
electrical equipment and the cotton-textile industry. This is evidence of the 
change previously reported here in the attitude of union leaders. 

Bargaining, instead of threats, is to be stressed in current wage demands. 

Specific wage demands also are being sidestepped by union leaders. Auto 
workers' request for 23% cents an hour really was forced by the rank and file. 

These are all signs that organized labor is far less eager to embark on an- 
other round of strikes than it was a year ago. Public opposition to strikes and 
the Government victory over John L. Lewis is beginning to bear fruit. 

Wage increases are being won, ranging from 10 to 18 cents an hour. That's 
less than the 25 per cent that the CIO contends manufacturers can afford. 




















Higher prices can be expected from wage increases, particularly in lines of 
hard goods for which there is still a strong consumer demand. 

Consumer resistance to prices, however, is beginning to increase. 

Worsted mills are objecting to higher quotations for wool. 

Steel mills are backing away from rising prices for steel scrap. 

Pre-Christmas sales in some luxury items, like furs, toys, women's gowns, 
were offered by merchants in a number of the larger cities. 

The general price level appears to have reached the top. The official index 
of wholesale prices showed little change for the first week in December. 

















Building materials rose in price after controls were ended. But this has 
been a general pattern, followed after a few weeks by a modest decline. 

Under the new housing program, Government is to follow a hands-off policy. 

New homes can be built by anyone for year-round occupancy for any price. 

Rental projects can be built so that rents will average $80 a month. That 
modifies the fixed $80-a-month rent ceiling on new dwellings. It will permit 
apartment houses to contain expensive as well as more modest suites. 

Commercial building will be permitted on a broader scale. 

Priorities for building materials are to be scrapped. Existing priorities 
are to be honored only until next March 3l. 

Allocations of raw materials to the construction industry is to decline, 
and an end to all allocations is expected by next April l. 

A permit system is to replace the priority system, but is to be used only 
in an attempt to build homes of not more than 1,500 square feet of floor space. 

Financial aid to builders is to continue along present lines. Guarantees 
will continue to be issued by Government agencies for individual mortgages, for 
loans to large-scale builders and for prefabricated houses. 

Home building actually is to be turned over to private initiative. 

















Ending of housing controls really signals the end of most war controls. 

Import controls are being relaxed, although the Government still is buying 
tin, fats and oils, rubber, and a few other items for resale to industry. 

Export controls are likely to continue until domestic scarcity eases. 








(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


Rationing of scarce raw materials, like tin, to U.S. industry, remains. 

Sugar rationing also is scheduled for almost another year, at least. 

Aside from these remaining controls, the Administration has virtually freed 
business and labor from Government regulation and direction. 





Farm problems, however, promise to draw more action from the Government. 

Price supports for major crops will extend through 1949 at the least. 

Potatoes now are getting price supports through Government buying. 

Canning crops are expected to be in line for supports after the next yield. 

Grains are likely to need supports after 1947 harvests, barring a failure. 

Meat prices probably will hold up longer than other farm products, unless a 
business depression, more severe than now indicated, curtails consumption. 

The possible cost of supporting farm-crop prices is beginning to worry of- 
ficials of the Department of Agriculture, and they are looking for relief. 











Production controls, like those installed before the war, offer the easiest 
way out. Acreage controls already have been issued for potatoes. But farm 
groups oppose production controls, and these controls never solved surpluses. 

Income guarantees instead of price guarantees also are suggested. The idea 
here is to let farm prices sink to levels where crops can be sold, then increase 
farmers’ incomes to parity levels through subsidy payments. Farm groups do not 
like subsidy payments a whit more than they approve of production controls. 

Nevertheless, farm experts in the Government think some steps must be taken 
to reduce the cost of fulfilling promise to give postwar support to crop prices. 








Tariff concessions to be made by the State Department at next spring's 
round-table reciprocal trade conference with 18 nations are meeting opposition. 

Rayon manufacturers are on record egainst any concessions on this item. 

Carpet-wool producers also want no reduction in existing duties. 

Copper interest can be counted on to favor the existing 4-cent tariff. 

These are just indications of what lies ahead of U.S. tariff negotiators. 
Current demand for raw materials probably would allow for a large volume of im- 
ports without interfering with domestic prices or consumption. But producers in 
the U.S. are looking ahead to years when the domestic market may shrink, and 
when foreign competition could develop into more of a threat. 

Republicans in Congress also are lining up against tariff reductions. 

The prospect is that there will be a lot of criticism of reciprocal trade 
treaties between now and April, when the conference is scheduled to open, per- 
haps in Geneva. Any dent made in present tariff plans would interfere with the 
State Department program for an International Trade Organization. 

An ITO conference also is set for next year, with the idea that a final 
scheme of organization can be presented to Congress sometime in 1948. 




















Tax schedule, as it is developing in Congress, promises this: 

General tax revisiom is out for 1947. Congress will not have time to con- 
Sider broad tax revisions until 1948, if a midsummer adjournment is taken. 

Individual income tax rates for 1947 will be decided by next April, retro- 
active to January l. 

Excise taxes will not be changed before July 1. Congress will make selec- 
tive reductions after considerable study, not a blanket cut to 1942 levels. 

Transportation taxes, particularly on freight, are likely to drop first. 

Business equipment, such as accounting machines, oil and gas appliances, 
telephone and telegraph tolls, are next in line for excise reductions. 

Automobiles, tires and tubes, jewelry and cosmetics are likely to carry the 
same excises as long as consumer demand for these items continues large. 

Liguor and tobacco taxes are not expected to be reduced very soon. The 
revenue yield from these levies is too attractive to Congressmen. 

Furs may get some relief because of the sharp drop in demand. 
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Sign of the A 0g 


**THE Most skill’d Hairhands of the Provinces . . . at benches of 





well-seasoned Beech planking, worn smooth and color’d like an old 
Viol’... in the brush-making shop of John Hannah, Second and 
Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia in 1772 . . . “‘set China and Russia 
Bristles from wild Boar and Swine . . . into stocks from the Legg bone 
of the Ox . .. made buckle, tooth, and comb Brushes . . . Sweeping; 
Weaver’s, and Painting Brushes . . . Yard Brooms and Besoms . . .* 

Sweepinc both spheres for breaking news, the modern press 
might take as its symbol the brushmaker’s mark . . . for the newspaper 
brightens the day with brisk dispatches . . . brings the hidden into 
the open .. . stirs up stories and furbishes features . . . paints 
factual pictures of all the world’s happenings and events . . . bristles 
with anger at unjust actions . . . makes the dust or fur fly in 


whatever concerns the public welfare. 


In PHILADELPHIA, The Inquirer sweeps sales messages into more 
than 600,000 of the market’s finest homes... empties shelves of stocks 
. . . performs dependably for department stores, local merchants, 


and national sellers . . . piles up profits for all smart advertisers. 


Che Philadelphia Bnguirer 
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PUTTING WORLD FUND TO WORK 


How Member Nations Can Get Exchange Beginning March 1 


Method by which currency 
values, just set, are to be 
kept in smooth relationship 


A pool of currencies is being assembled 
by the International Monetary Fund to 
be drawn on by member countries that 
need help in paying for their imports. This 
system of exchange operations, a vital 
phase of the Fund’s program to stabilize 
currencies around the world, is to begin 
March 1. 

By that time, at least 32 of the 39 
present members of the Fund will have 
paid in their subscriptions in gold and 
local currencies, thereby becoming eligible 
to buy the foreign currencies they may 
require to correct temporary exchange 
troubles. 

As a first step in getting the program 
going, Camille Gutt, the Fund’s managing 
director, has set initial par values on the 
currencies of these 32 countries, which 
hereafter are pledged to maintain those 
rates unless changes become necessary to 
correct basic difficulties in their foreign- 
trade positions. All these initial values are 
set at current rates of exchange. 

The seven other countries and two 
colonial areas, still involved in monetary 
or reconstruction problems, are to be given 
more time for conferences with the Fund 
management before initial values of their 
currencies are set. These are Brazil, China, 
the Dominican Republic, Greece, Poland, 
Uruguay, Yugoslavia, French Indo-China 
and the Netherlands Indies. 

Those countries whose par values have 
not yet been set are permitted to delay 
paying in their subscriptions. The Fund, 
therefore, is to start out with only about 
$6,525,000,000 of its capital, which will 
reach $7,470,000,000 when all the 3% 
countries come in. Four new members— 
Italy, Turkey, Syria and Lebanon—have 
been voted into the Fund, and, with their 
subscriptions, the total will come to 
$7,700,000,000. 

The Fund is a novel experiment in in- 
ternational exchange. As the twin institu- 
tion of the International Bank, it was 
conceived at the Bretton Woods, N.H., 
monetary conference in 1944. The Bank’s 
job is to provide long-term credit to mem- 
ber countries; the Fund’s to satisfy short- 
term exchange needs. The Fund under- 
takes, by maintaining stability of currency 
values and supplying countries with the 
currencies they need for settling foreign 
trading accounts, to make currencies freely 
exchangeable one with another. Monetary 
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The Goal... Stable Money 


SQy 











France joins the International 
Monetary Fund, putting up 
$525,000,000 in gold and 
francs. Other member coun- 
tries put up $7,183,000,000 
in gold and local currencies. 
Of that, the U.S. share is 
$2,750,000,000 in gold and 
dollars. 








With France’s consent, the 
Fund sets the franc’s initial 
por value at 119.107 to the 
U.S. dollar, or 0.839 of 1 U.S. 
cent. This is the same as the 
existing rate of exchange. 
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France, along with other 
member countries, agrees not 
to engage in currency war- 
fare. She gets five years to 
abandon currency controls. If 
she fails, she may lose her 
privileges or even her mem- 
bership in the Fund. 
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if France needs more U.S. 
dollars than she has on hand, 
she may buy dollars from the 
Fund, putting up an equiva- 
lent amount in francs. She 
agrees to restore these dol- 
lars to the Fund as soon as 
possible. 
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France cannot buy dollars 
from the Fund, however, 
without using some of her 
own gold and dollars. The 
agreement is that, for each 
dollar France buys from the 
Fund, she will, if possible, use 
another dollar out of her own 
reserve. 
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The Fund levies a service 
charge of °/. of 1 per cent on 
the dollars France buys. After 
three months, interest begins 
at '/2 of 1 per cent, rising to 
4 per cent after four years 
and 5 per cent after 10 years. 















/ 
\ FRANC ) 


—— 














France may find that the ini- 
tial par value of the franc, as 
set by the Fund, is too high to 
buy and sell goods on the 
world market. If so, she may 
reduce it as much as 10 per 
cent—to 0.755 of 1 U.S. cent 
—after notifying the Fund. 








If the franc’s value still is too 
high, so that France has trou- 
ble selling goods abroad at 
prevailing French prices, she 
may apply to the Fund for a 
further reduction. Mean- 
while, other currencies also 
are being adjusted. 
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Trade and exchange rates— 
for France and other member 
countries—are supposed to 
balance eventually. Then the 
Fund will have accomplished 
its main job—to provide a 
system of stable currencies 


throughout the world. 
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planners hold that to be a necessary con- 
dition to the re-establishment of world 
trade. 

How it works. Now that the Fund is 
ready to get on with that task, it is im- 
portant to understand the details of how 
the agency is to operate. The chart on 
page 48, using France as an example of 
what the Fund can mean to a country 
with a history of money trouble, shows the 
major phases of the program. 

Backing of the Fund consists of gold 
and a pool of the currencies of member 
countries. Subscriptions were set at the 
Bretton Woods conference. Each member 
agrees to pay in some gold—either one 
fourth of its quota or one tenth of its gold 
and dollar reserves, which ever is the 
smaller. The remainder will be in local 
currencies. 

It is estimated that the gold and U.S. 
dollar holdings of the Fund, when the 39 
original subscriptions are in, will total 
$3 ,600.000,000. Of that, the United States 
puts up $687,500,000 in gold and $2,062.- 
500,000 in dollars. This is a total United 
States subscription of $2,750.000,000, or 
about 37 per cent of the Fund’s capital. 
The 38 other members are expected to 
pay in about $850,000,000 in gold and the 
remainder, or about $3.870.000,000. in 
local currencies. 

The other top subscribers are the United 
Kingdom, with $1,300.000,000 in gold and 
pounds; China, with $550,000,000 in gold 
and Chinese dollars; France, with $525,- 
000,000 in gold and frances: and India. with 
$400,000,000 in gold and rupees. France’s 
subscription originally was set at $450,- 
000,000, but the Fund’s Board of Govern- 
ors raised the amount at France’s request. 
She made this request to increase her 
drawing power on the Fund. 

Currency values are to be adjusted 
gradually over a long period. As a starter, 
the Fund has set these values at existing 
rates of exchange, but makes it clear that 
some will have to be changed as time goes 
on. This is to be the Fund’s way of getting 
currency values into line with one another 
so that no country will have a trade ad- 
vantage because of artificially cheap or 
expensive currency. 

Member nations agree to maintain these 
initial par values until they are changed 
by methods set up in the Fund’s Articles 
of Agreement. This is the safeguard the 
Fund sets up .against currency warfare. 
Competitive depreciations of currency to 
gain export advantages, a device that has 
caused currencies to fluctuate sharply in 
the past, are ruled out. 

Currency controls, which many nations 
now use to protect their reserves of for- 
eign currencies, are to be eliminated grad- 
ually. The Fund recognizes that countries 
like France, crippled by war, will need to 
exercise some controls over what French 
citizens buy with their U.S. dollars in the 
years ahead. France, along with other 
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members, agrees to start easing these re- 
strictions as soon as possible. She is given 
five years to get rid of controls. If she 
fails, she may lose her privilege of draw- 
ing on the Fund, and eventually she could, 
under such conditions, lose her member- 
ship. 

Currency sales out of the pool to be 
operated by the Fund probably will be al- 
most entirely in U.S. dollars at the outset. 
This is the currency members will want 
most, because the U.S. is the world’s prin- 
cipal supplier. This kind of operation is 
expected to be typical: 

France, needing more dollars than she 
holds herself to buy U.S. goods, could 
apply to the Fund for $131,250,000 in 
U.S. dollars. That represents one fourth of 
France’s quota, and is the maximum that 
France can draw in any year. Her 
over-all limit at any one time is the full 


one 





—Harris & Ewing 
GUTT & THE PRESS 
32 countries took the first step 


amount of her quota. The Fund, if it 
determines that repayment prospects are 
good, and finds that the purpose of the 
purchase of dollars is proper, approves 
the application. 

For the dollars she gets, France pays 
into the Fund an equivalent amount in 
francs. The exchange is figured on the par 
values of the two currencies as established 
by the Fund. France agrees to restore the 
purchased dollars to the Fund as soon as 
possible, and, when she does, she gets her 
francs back. In the meantime, France must 
pay service charges and interest to the 
Fund. The service charge of % of 1 per 
cent begins immediately. Interest begins at 
one half of 1 per cent after three months, 
rising gradually to 4 per cent after four 
years and 5 per cent after 10 years. The 
French, therefore, will wish to restore the 
dollars so soon as possible, by selling French 
products to U.S. buyers. 


France will not be permitted to drain 
off the Fund’s dollar resources without 
using some of her own dollar reserves. 
She agrees that, if possible, she will use 
one of her own dollars for each dollar she 
buys from the Fund. 

Changes in currency values are strictly 
limited by the Fund Agreement. However, 
it is recognized that some of the initial 
rates do not represent realistic values, and 
values of some currencies may have to be 
changed several times before finding their 
proper levels. Machinery for these adjust- 
ments works this way: 

Suppose France finds, after a time, that 
the initial par value of the franc—119 to 
the U.S. dollar—is too high, so that she 
has trouble selling goods abroad at French 
prices. French prices could drop, but that 
might cause a depression at home. So the 
Fund is notified that France is dropping 
the franc’s value 10 per cent. For that 
much of a cut, she does not need the 
Fund’s approval. 

But suppose the franc still is too high. 
To reduce it again, she must get permis- 
sion from the Fund, which will approve 
only if it finds that a cheaper franc is 
essential to maintain France’s trade posi- 
tion. 

Thus, beyond a 10 per cent change, 
France is subject to international control, 
which is supposed to prevent any except 
essential adjustments. In contrast, under 
the old conditions of unlimited fluctuation, 
the French france advanced from a value 
of 3.92 U.S. cents in 1929 to 5.03 in 1933, 
to 6.60 in 1935, and then declined to 4.05 
in 1937, to 2.88 in 1938, to 2.08 in 1940, 
to 1.97 in 1945, and finally to .839 in 
1946. 

Stable world trade is the ultimate aim 
of this money program. Suppose France, 
for example, has a wine-crop failure one 
year. If she cannot sell wine in the U.S., 
she will run temporarily short of U.S. 
dollars to pay for the goods she needs 
to buy in this country. That would upset 
the trade position of both France and the 
U.S. So, to tide herself over until the next 
year, when wine can be exported again, 
France goes to the Fund for the dollars 
she needs. 

A drain of U.S. dollars held by the 
Fund is a danger the agency may have to 
face at the outset. This Government is 
to resist extending any automatic drawing 
privileges to member countries, but will 
insist on a careful study of applications 
to establish the purposes for which dollars 
are to be and the. prospects of 
repayment. 

An ambitious program is being under- 
taken by the Fund. Whether it succeeds 
will depend not only upon the Fund’s 
own efforts, but also upon how well in- 
dividual member nations overcome their 
internal money and production troubles. 
World currency stability is not to be 
achieved overnight. 
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Dr. Nourse’s Middle-of-Road Approach to Economic Problems 


. . . Spotlight for Officers Commanding New Army-Navy Groups 7 


EDWIN G. NOURSE is the central fig- 
ure in a new experiment in governmental 
guidance to business. Dr. Nourse, a tail, 
spare and amiable economist, is chairman 
of the Council of Economic Advisers. His 
job and that of the Council is to keep 
a constant check on the state of the na- 
tional economy, to detect developments 
that may make for future depressions and 
unemployment and recommend preventive 
measures to the President. 

The Council has just made its first 
report to the President, a document that 
in general foresees several years of pros- 
perity. (See page 11.) The report so 
sharply avoids leftish or New Deal ap- 
proaches to economic problems that lib- 
erals are denouncing Dr. Nourse and his 
associates as conservatives. Unperturbed, 
they are going ahead with the preparation 
of a series of recommendations that are 
to form the basis of a presidential report 
to Congress. The reports are to be made 
annually. 

Thus, the Council and its chairman stand 
at the originating point of a chain of de- 
velopments that can profoundly affect 
businessmen, industrialists, workers and 
consumers alike. The status of the Council, 
in the light of its first report, and the 
background and views of Dr. Nourse and 
his colleagues consequently are important 
to everyone. 

By the moderate tone of the report, the 
Council has avoided any sharp controversy, 
and, thus, may increase its influence. The 
lack of leftish proposals means a minimum 


of criticism from the newspapers. A sharp- 
ly liberal program probably would have 
prompted conservative Republicans, now in 
command in Congress, to go gunning for 
the Council and its members. This has been 
avoided. 

Moderation, however, has had the effect 
of limiting the scope of the recommenda- 
tions which, via the President, will go 
later to Congress. The Council sees only 
one threat to the national economic health 
in the immediate future, a recession some- 
time in 1947 that could be deepened and 
prolonged by a serious wave of strikes. 
As a result, many expect that the recom- 
mendations will be confined to measures 
that the Council believes will facilitate 
wage agreements between management and 
labor, or discourage strikes. 

Middle-of-the-roader. Regardless of 
the tone of the report, however, Dr. Nourse 
always has been considered a middle-of- 
the-road economist. He calls himself a “coa- 
servative liberal or a liberal conservative” 
and adds, with a somewhat weary smile, 
that he is not greatly interested in such 
categories, anyway. Politically, he is a mid- 
dle-of-the-roader also. He has voted twice, 
once as a Republican and once as a Demo- 
crat. Politics interests him, in fact, only 
academically, as it affects economics. 

At 63, Dr. Nourse has devoted a long 


career to teaching and research in thut 
field. After a boyhood in Illinois and grad- 
uation from Cornell University, he taught 
finance at the Wharton School of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and economics 
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at the Universities of South Dakota and 
Arkansas, with time out for a Ph. D. at 
the University of Chicago. 

General viewpoint. His work in 
South» Dakota and Arkansas _ interested 
Dr. Nourse in agricultural problems. He 
is the author of seven books on farm eco- 
nomics. These stamped him as a specialist 
in that field. He considers, however, that 
repeated references to him as an agricul- 
tural economist are somewhat unfair. {np 
explanation, he adds that he started sis 
‘areer in general economics. For a time he 
was diverted by the farm problem. Aiter 
exploring various phases of this—in the 
course of which he found fault with the 
New Deal’s Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration—he concluded that the wel- 
fare of the farmer depended primarily on 
the general prosperity of the nation 

That brought him back, he says, to gen- 
eral economics. 

Dr. Nourse in 1923 abandoned teaching, 
which interested him less than 
to become chief of the agricultural div:s on 
of the Institute of Economics, in Washinz- 
ton, which later was merged with the 





researc, 





Brookings Institution. In 1929, he became . 


director of the latter’s Institute of Eco- *" 
nomics. In 1942, he was named vice presi- 
dent of the Institution. 

Developing views. In collaboration 
with other Brookings economists, Dr. 
Nourse was the coauthor of several books 
on economic subjects, two of which :t- 
tracted particular attention. 

In “America’s Capacity to Produce.” 
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published in 1934, Dr. Nourse concluded 
that, in the boom year of 1929, “our pro- 
ductive system as a whole was operating 
at about 80 per cent of capacity,” with 
some 20 per cent of available labor not 
at work. 

In “Price Making in a Democracy,” pub- 
lished in 1944, he took the view that 
free enterprise can be perpetuated only if 
standards of living are constantly improved 
by ever-increasing industrial output, 
through technological advances and height- 
ened efficiency, passed on to the consumers 
at ever-lower prices. 

Dr. Nourse, in fact, always has been a 
champion of free enterprise, with a mini- 
mum of Government interference, and an 
opponent of big-scale pump-priming proj- 
ects, such as the New Deal attempted. His 
views on these subjects obviously are pres- 
ent in the Council’s first report. 

Employment Act. The Council oper- 
ates under the Employment Act of 1946. 
This measure originally was an imposing 
plan for preventing depression through a 
national budget, estimating investment 
and spending needs to provide full em- 
ployment. When prospective private ex- 
penditures for a future period seemed 
inadequate, the idea was that the Federal 
Government would make up that deficit. 

Dr. Nourse opposed the measure in its 
original form, as did the conservative Re- 
publican-Southern Democratic coalition in 
Congress. The measure ultimately was 
whittled down to provide a policy under 
which the Government is to use “all 
practicable means” to promote employ- 
ment possibilities for those who wish to 
work. In its present form, Dr. Nourse high- 
ly approves the Act, and thinks it provides 
a very useful instrument for synthesizing 
the many economic studies made by Gov- 
ernment agencies and others. 

He had not met President Truman until 
the latter appointed him to head the Coun- 
cil created by the Act. 

Colleagues. Dr. Nourse has two fellow 
Council members, and the three agreed 
on the terms of the first report with a 
minimum of difficulty. The two are: 

Leon H. Keyserling, 38, who learned 
liberalism as secretary for four years to 
Senator Wagner (Dem.) , of New York, the 
author of the National Labor Relations 
Act. Mr. Keyserling also served as an at- 
torney for the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration and general counsel to the 
National Housing Administration. 

John D. Clark, 62, a businessman, law- 
yer and teacher. In 1921, he had climbed 
to a vice presidency in The Standard Oil 
Co. of Indiana, but he turned to teaching. 
He was dean of the College of Business 
Administration of the University of Ne- 
braska when he was named to the Council. 

Depression test. Dr. Nourse believes 
that the nation’s greatest economic neces- 
sity is the avoidance of another depression. 
He is confident that such anoccurrence 
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... the real test is ahead 


can be avoided. But, if depression comes, he 
predicts disaster. 

“The effects,” he says, “would so jeop- 
ardize the private-enterprise system that 
it behooves business to make every effort 
to co-operate with Government to see that 
we do stabilize in every possible way.” 

Dr. Nourse’s Council is an instrument 
for such co-operation. It has weathered its 
first test. But the real test of its usefulness 
and influence lies well ahead, whenever the 
economists may see a real depression ap- 
proaching. 





Unified-Command Roles 


A group of high Army and Navy officers 
is thrust into prominence by a decision 
that also is causing a controversy. The 
world has been divided into areas in which 
American military and naval power is 
important, and each area, outside continen- 
tal U.S., has been given a single command- 
ing officer. 

Army men jubilantly hail the action as 
an important step toward the unification 
of the services and as nearly the last move 
short of setting up a single over-all com- 
mand in Washington. Such final unifica- 
tion, however, is still a subject of intense 
controversy, not only between the services 
but among factions in Congress. 

The Navy emphatically denies that 
setting up unified commands in the field is 
in any way a move toward over-all uni- 
fication. Centralization of command in 
areas of operation is a far different thing, 
Navy men say, from centralized adminis- 
tration of the armed forces. 

Most of the unified field commands of 
the war period were split apart with peace. 
The Navy emphasizes that, ever since that 
time, it has urged that the wartime sys- 
tem be restored. Navy men helped to 


draw up the command system just in- 
stalled. The final plan was the result of 
negotiations between the services in which 
both made concessions. And the Navy 
approved the plan before it was made 
effective. 

While the controversy continues, the 
seven new commandants are taking over. 

Douglas MacArthur, General of the 
Army, becomes commandant of the Far 
Eastern area. In setting up this area, the 
Army obviously made a big concession to 
the Navy. General MacArthur had been 
in command of the central Pacific area, in- 
cluding the Hawaiian Islands. In the new 
setup, however, the central Pacific becomes 
a part of the Pacific Command, with a 
Navy man in charge. The MacArthur do- 
main is whittled down to Japan, Korea, 
the Philippines and some islands, including 
the Marianas. The latter, however, are to 
go eventually to the Pacific Command 

Since the end of the war, General Mac- 
Arthur has been operating as a sort of 
superemperor of Japan, readjusting that 
country’s economy and people to a peace- 
time basis. He has been surrounded by 
disputes—over censorship, over his policy 
with respect to the Japanese, and over how 
many men he needs for his job. James F 
Byrnes, the Secretary of State, who has 
had some differences with General Mac- 
Arthur, calls him a “prima donna” who is 
doing a superb job. 

Admiral John H. Towers, one of 
the Navy’s aviation pioneers, is comman- 
dant of the Pacific area, meaning that, 
while the Navy takes over, the war-demon- 
strated importance of military aircraft is 
not being overlooked in the era of peace. 
Admiral Towers, of course, will have under 
his command such elements of the Army 
Air Forces as are assigned to the area. 

He has been a flier since 1911 and an 
enthusiastic plugger for air power through- 
out his Navy career. He failed to receive 
an expected promotion in 1938, but Presi- 
dent Roosevelt intervened, and a_ few 
months later he became chief of the Navy’s 
Bureau of Aeronautics, with the rank of 
rear admiral. During the war, he was in 
charge of air training in the Pacific and 
later became Fleet Admiral Chester W. 
Nimitz’s principal prop in directing the war 
in that theater. 

Gen. Joseph T. McNarney, who has 
been in charge of occupation forces in 
Germany, heads the European Command. 
He sees the occupation job, which has been 
disagreements with the 
or even longer, 





complicated by 
Russians, as a 10-year, 
task. Known in the Army as a tough dis- 
ciplinarian and shrewd administrator, Gen- 
eral McNarney in 1942, at the age of 49, 
became Deputy Chief of Staff, the young- 
est officer ever to attain that status. 

Maj. Gen. Howard A. Craig is as- 
signed to a newly created field command, 
the Alaskan area, including the Aleutian 
Islands. The importance of this section 
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GENERAL MacARTHUR 
Far Eastern area 


as a link with Asia was shown by the 
Japanese seizure, early in the war, of two 
of the Islands. 

General Craig also is a flier. During the 
war he served as assistant chief of air 
staff, supervising operations and require- 
ments of the Army Air Forces. 

Willis D. Crittenberger, Lieutenant 
General, continues in charge of the Carib- 
bean Command, which includes the Pana- 
ma Canal, subject to a decision expected 
later that may give this area to a Navy 
man. 

General Crittenberger, a veteran of 27 
years in the Army, commanded the Fourth 
Corps in the Mediterranean theater during 
the war, and was sent to his present post 
in October, 1945. 
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Admiral Marc A. Mitscher con- 
tinues to head the Atlantic Fleet Com- 
mand, which is almost entirely a naval 
operation. He is one of the famous fig- 
ures of the war. He commanded the car- 
rier Hornet when the Doolittle fliers took 
off for their bombing expedition against 
Japan. He was in many of the big naval 
battles of the Pacific, and eventually took 
command of Task Force 58, considered the 
most powerful striking force ever organized. 

Other commands. The big bombers 
that can strike from faraway distances also 
were grouped into a new command, but 
without any assigned area. Gen. George C. 
Kenney, who did much to develop them 
during the war, is commander. 

A Northeastern Command, covering the 


—USN 
ADMIRAL MITSCHER 
Atlantic fleet 
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GENERAL McNARNEY 
European command 


northern Atlantic approaches to the United 
States, is to be established, but is still in 
the planning stage. 

Central control. Each field commander 
is to be supreme in his area, with all units 
of Army, Navy and Marine Corps in that 
area subject to his orders. Plans call for a 
joint staff co-ordinating all the services in 
each command. The field commander is 
answerable only to the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff in Washington. 

The Army is chortling at what it con- 
siders an important victory in its fight for 
unification. The Navy can’t see it that way. 
But both agree that the new system is an 
important bit of long-range planning that 
could prevent a repetition of the divided- 
command debacle of Pearl Harbor. 
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Epitor’s Note: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


On Spending for Prosperity 

Sir:—In regard to the article “Tax Fac- 
tor in Prosperity” (USN, Dec. 13, 1946), 
the theory is that depression is the same 
as deflation. It is due to a decrease in the 
circulation of money. Prosperity, or full 
employment depends upon maintaining a 
balance between inflation and deflation, 
or maintaining enough money in circula- 
tion to maintain full employment, but not 
enough to cause inflation. 

The real controlling factor in business 
is consumer spending and not capital in- 
vestments. We have depressions because 
too much of our income is turned back 
into savings and investments and not 
enough is left for consumer spending to 
buy what is produced. 

Capital investments cannot expand in- 
definitely at a rate high enough to pro- 
vide investments for all of the savings of 
the people. In the 1920s we had a national 
debt large enough to absorb the surplus 
saving, but it was reduced about $10,000.- 
000,000 in those years. We exported about 
$15,000,000.000 in capital; but the export 
of capital is not a permanent solution. 

In a national sense, the more we spend. 
the more we have. and the more we save, 
the less we spend and the less income we 
have. The national debt is not a burden 
on the people. We owe it to ourselves. 

At the present time our problem is in- 
flation. We cannot gain by reducing taxes 
in time of inflation. If we do not pay the 
money in taxes we will have to pay it 
in a higher cost of living. 

Pert Hope, Mich. Geo. B. Jounson 


* * * 


Change in Union Management? 

Sir:—Give the unions back to the mem- 
bers by law—and then keep professional 
troublemakers out. 

Unions must be made to incorporate, so 
that they and their officials can be held 
accountable under law. No person to be a 
union official unless he (or she) has been 
a journeyman for at least three years. No 
person to be a union official for more 
than three consecutive years. To be eli- 
gible for another term, a year must be 
spent as a journeyman. No salary to any 
official to be more than twice that of the 
journeyman in the union. Expense ac- 
counts to be very limited, and vouchers 
showing where spent filed annually with 
income tax. The minute that a strike is 
called, the salary of all officials to stop 
for the duration. 


Reno, Nev. Noau P. JoHNson 
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Many foodstuffs reach 
market in better quality, 
and better equipped to 
keep their quality, because 
of chemical materials from Hercules Land. 
Farmers use insecticides made with 
Hercules toxicants to safeguard crops and 
livestock against insect pests. Packing 
houses get more No. 1 cuts of pork, save 
processing time, by using <O 
a Hercules hog de-hairing 
compound. Sausage 
casings are made from a 
Hercules cellulose base. 
Packers of previsions protect their prod- 
ucts with papers and cartons waterproofed 
with Hercules prepared sizes. Cellophane 
for deep freeze and other packaging is made 
moistureproof with nitrocellulose coatings. 
It will pay you to 
know more about 
Hercules. Write for 
the new 18-page 
illustrated book, 
“A Trip Through 
Hercules Land”. 
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@ In lining up markets, as in the gold fields, there’s a big 
advantage in getting there among the first and in the right 
place. That’s why you find many alert merchandisers “pan- 
ning pay dirt” in 

to-buy section of the farm market. 


Tae Golden Crescent —comprising the states of Michigan, 
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easy-to-cover market of three million farm 
folks . . . farmers who for years have 
enjoyed exceptionally high incomes. An- 
other advantage that means more money 
to these farmers is nearness to their own 
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markets, with short hauls, low costs and consequently higher 
profits. Tae Crescent averages 781 marketing 


centers per state, compared to the 349 U. S. average. 


Putting your sales story before these brand-conscious farmers 
is inexpensive, forthree farm papers—MICHIGAN FARMER, 
OHIO FARMER and PENNSYLVANIA FARMER-reach 
two-thirds of them. And these are the home and farm 
papers, trusted friends and buying guides for farmers in 


The Golden Crescent. 


For more sales, to meet higher production costs, look to 


The Golden Crescent { 


“Your distribution may be national, but your selling is always LOCAL” 
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DEFINING THE ISSUES FOR ‘48 


Statements by Messrs. Stassen and Vandenberg 


About Presidential Race and Legislation 





Two men who have been widely considered 
in the running for the Republican nomination 
for President in 1948 now are on record as to 
their intentions. One, former Governor Harold 
E. Stassen, of Minnesota, is an avowed candi- 
date for the nomination. The other, Senator 
Arthur Vandenberg, of Michigan, says he is not 
a candidate. 

Mr. Stassen will concentrate on trying to win 
enough delegates to the national convention to 
assure his nomination. Since he holds no public 
office, his views on current issues will have to 
be made known through speeches and state- 
ments. Stassen followers will be encouraged to 
enter his name in Republican primaries and 





conventions. He is openly out to get the jump 
on other possible candidates. 

Senator Vandenberg, if he later changes his 
mind and becomes a presidential candidate, 
will have a Senate voting record behind him. 
His immediate aim, however, is to become Pres- 
ident pro tem of the Senate and Chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee. In these 
positions, he will be much in the public eye. 

Mr. Stassen and Senator Vandenberg made 
known their presidential intentions at separate 
press conferences held in Washington on the 
same day, December 17. In these conferences 
they talked of many things. What they said is 
printed in partial text on the pages that follow. 








Mr. Stassen: I wish to announce this afternoon that 
I have added to my staff a Washington secretary, who 
will be Mr. Earl Hart, who was the secretary for ten 
years to Harold Burton, now Justice, but he was _ his 
secretary at the time he was Senator and Mayor of 
Cleveland. 

I have also established a Washington office which 
will open on the first of the year at 1028 Connecticut 
Avenue, which is just across the street. Room 900. 

It is a modest three-room office. I intend to spend 
considerable of my time in Washington in 1947 and to 
do everything in my power to move our Republican 
Party along a path which I would describe as _ true 
liberalism. 

To that end I will co-operate and work actively with 
the Republican majorities in the Senate and the House, 
and in the months immediately ahead take a particular 
interest in the national labor policy, as the first main 
phase. 

And as the second phase of activity, take an interest 
in three slightly subordinate problems, but very keen 
problems, as I see it—housing and health and small 
business .. . 

Q: Does this mean, Mr. Stassen, that you are now an 
avowed candidate for the Republican nomination for 
President in 1948? 

A: I do intend to be a candidate for the Republican 
nomination in 1948. 

Q: In that connection, Governor, you have already 
heard Senator Vandenberg had a press conference this 
afternoon at which he issued a formal written state- 
ment in which he said, “I am not a candidate for the 
Presidency, and I anticipate no campaign in my behalf. 
The Republican task at hand is exclusively one of now 
justifying our November victory.” Do you have any 
comment on that at all? 
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A: Only that I have an extremely high regard for 
Senator Vandenberg and consider that he has made an 
outstanding contribution to our country and to the 
world in these recent years. 

Q: Do you regard that as a positive withdrawal on his 
part, or one of these Calvin Coolidge “I do not choose to 
run” deals? 

A: I think I would prefer any interpretation of the 
Senator’s statement, or of any other Republican lead- 
er’s statement, be in the competent hands of the press. 
I would prefer not to attempt to characterize it. 

Q: Governor, will you elaborate a little on what you 
said, that you “intend” to become a candidate? Would 
you like to date that in any particular? 

A: I intend to develop and present a definite, con- 
structive and progressive program to our Republican 
Party, and on that basis I intend to permit my sup- 
porters to present my name in Republican primaries 
and Republican conventions in 1948. 

Q: Governor, you said the first main phase of your 
program would be national labor policy, and second, 
and slightly subordinate, was housing. Is that your 
main phase? 

A: Yes. in my own activity and interest, in this whole 
matter of endeavoring to have an influence in the Re- 
publican Party toward what I would term a truly lib- 
eral path in its course. 

Q: Would you define your conception of a truly liberal 
path a little more, Governor? 

A: I would say that the true liberalism is a philosophy 
of life which seeks the maximum freedom, the max- 
imum social, economic, political and religious freedom 
for the individual man and woman, consistent with 
the enjoyment of the same degree of freedom by his 
fellow men—his or her fellow men. 

I might give greater emphasis to it under the definition 
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that, as I see it, it means opposing both extremes, the extreme 
of the right and the extreme of the left—the extreme of Fas- 
cism and the extreme of Communism. 

Q: Governor, . . . I would like to ask you what you would 
consider to be a workable labor policy which would be in keep- 
ing with your definition of true liberalism. 

A: I can give some of the highlights of it, and, of course, 
have done a great deal of thinking and study on it over a 
period of years. . 

This approach, as I would see it, would emphasize the 
voluntary and would shun the compulsory. It means that 
we should seek to break up monopolies and dictatorships in 
unions, but not transfer extreme powers to government. 

Specifically implementing that, it means developing by leg- 
islation the requirement of secret ballots within labor organ- 
izations on decisions of strikes and working conditions. It 
means that we would oppose compulsory arbitration. We 
would oppose establishing any federal court with power to 
make decisions as to the future wages and working con- 
ditions. That we would oppose taking away the ultimate 
right to strike from any group of workers for private capital 
and private industry. 

On the other hand, it does mean definitely amendment of 
the Wagner Act to open up the freedom of information to the 
workers of the country, to establishing unfair practices of labor 
organizations. 

Q: Amend the Wagner Act for what? 

A: To open up the complete freedom of information to the 
workers. It means specifically that the employer should be 
under no inhibition in telling his workers anything he wishes 
to tell them about their working conditions and his own situa- 
tion, and so forth. 

I think in another way my view on this labor situation— 

Q: Excuse me; what was that second point you made? 

A: Amending the Wagner Act. One is on this openness of 
information, and, second, a set of unfair practices as to labor, 
which means restrictions on mass picketing and steps of that 
kind that balance up this collective bargaining. 

I think that the future of the working people and of this 
country depends on the workers’ doing four things in the next 
six months. 

First of all, no big strikes, and high, continuous production. 

Q: Is that No. 1? 

A: That is 1. Second, bringing up the salaries and wages and 
earnings or income of white-collar workers, of teachers, of 
pensioners, up to this new level that we have arrived at. 

Third, opposing extreme restrictive legislation which would 
place extreme powers in the hands of government and violate 
any fundamental rights of the working people. 

And, fourth, to exercise consumer resistance against high 
prices in this immediate period. 

I particularly emphasize these four things because of the 
report of the Nathan Associates to the CIO, which I consider 
to be the most deceptive and fallacious economic report ever 
given wide circulation in this country. It is absolutely incorrect, 
as I see it, in even its simple arithmetic. It tends to lead the 
workers now in the direction of a demand that cannot be 
met without setting off a new spiral of price rises which would 
be one of the most serious developments in our current postwar 
situation. 

Specifically, the Nathan Report says that the manufacturing 
corporations could give a $5,100,000,000 increase to the workers 
and still enjoy double their 1936 to 1939 profits. There is no 
arithmetic whatsoever in the report or in the statistics currently 
that will support that statement. The manufacturing corpora- 
tions’ profits this year will be a total of about $6,000,000,000. 
Obviously, taking $5,100,000,000 from $6,000,000,000 leaves you 
much less than twice two and a half. 

It is that kind of basically false arithmetic on which we need 
to get the information over to the working people to prohibit 
it from leading them in a very bad direction for their own 
welfare. 
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Q: I would like to ask this: It seems to me that there will 
be many people who will sincerely feel that these concrete 
proposals on labor legislation will not reach to averting the 
kind of calamity (at least, many thought it a calamity) as 
the coal strike. Now taking that as a concrete example, how 
are we to deal with that problem on a voluntary basis, much 
as we would like to preserve the voluntary approach? Or has 
that got to be one of the recurrent consequences of the voluntary 
approach? 

A: Take the specific coal strike. It is my information, and it 
is my belief, that if the coal miners had had a chance for a 
secret ballot vote before they went out that they would have 
voted to continue to work. 

I base this on direct conferences with men in the coal-field 
area—West Virginia, Pennsylvania and Kentucky. That is 
applying it now to a specific recent situation. 

I think further that, taken as a whole, we can have confidence 
in the working people of this country, if they are well advised 
and are not led by dictation. They know that when you have 
a major strike it is not against someone else, it is not just 
against intangible capital or intangible government, it is against 
yourself, it is against the people of the country. And that recog- 
nition, that self-restraint, must be the basis of the continuation 
of a real free society. 

Now that does not mean that you will have no strikes at 
all. It means that some strikes are much more desirable than 
any alternative that has ever been devised; also that it is 
fallacious to think that simply because you were to legislate 
to prohibit strikes that you did thereby prohibit them. The 
experience of Australia, of New Zealand, of England, of most 
of the European countries, is to. the contrary. ‘In fact, our 
production record, even our utility record, is better than those 
areas that have sought to legislate against it... 

Q: Governor, on this labor program, would you want to say 
anything specifically about the closed shop and proposals to 
abandon the closed shop? 

A: I would say that it is my view at this time that if we 
correct the abuses and the monopolies and the dictation that 
have developed in labor, that then it is best that you leave the 
question of terms of contract, including the closed-shop ques- 
tion, to free contract between management and labor... . 

Q: In that connection, Governor, some would interpret your 
use of the word “monopoly” as an industry-wide union, one 
such as the United Mine Workers, let’s say, where that union 
has the power to paralyze the American economy. Do you use 
it in that sense, or some other sense? 

A: That is one phase of it. Another phase is where you have 
a closed-shop union. In other words, if you hold a restrictive, 
narrow supply of a certain skill, and do not permit it to expand 
through apprentice programs to furnish the essential need for 
that skill, that is developing a narrow monopoly that we must 
not permit. 

Q: What is your judgment on such a union as the United 
Mine Workers, say, which does have it in its power to par- 
alyze the whole economy? 

A: As it has been recently operated, it has been a detriment 
to the working people of the country. 

Q: But would the United Mine Workers, irrespective of its 
operation, constitute the kind of monopoly which you ques- 
tioned? 

A: Not if it went back down to the matter of a vote of the 
members. 

Q: In other words, if a labor union democratically has a 
monopoly of labor in industry, that would be tolerable under 
your conception? 

A: Of course, that is not a good way of stating it. What I 
mean, it is not a real monopoly under those circumstances. 

You might say the people of this country, voting through- 
out the country, have a monopoly on this Government. That 
I don’t think is an acceptable use of the term “monopoly.” 

Monopoly is the pyramiding of power. We always think 
of it in terms of a few hands. You don’t think of a monopoly 
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held by 400,000 individuals. We never have in our thinking 
Q: Governor, in attempting to interpret what you said about 
the closed shop, are you in disagreement with Senator Ball 
at this time with reference to legislation on the closed shop? 
A: Is there a definite proposal thus far? I have seen news 





re 


P releases. Is there any legislation drawn? 

I didn’t think there was and I don’t know and wouldn’t 
attempt to interpret my position in direct relationship to some- 
one else. 

I assume that as I work along with the majority in the 
Senate and the House on these measures and it reaches the 
stage of definite legislation, then a point may be reached where 
I will definitely comment 

Q: You would state your agreement or disagreement on the 
basis of specific legislation as it took form? 

A: That is right. I intend to work very actively on these 
legislative measures on a co-operative basis with the majority, 
but on this basic matter of seeking to move the Republican 
Party on what I consider a policy of true liberalism— 

Q: Just how would you work? 

A: Diverse ways. Individual conferences, sometimes with key 
legislators: small group sessions. It might be in participating 
in conferences. In fact, it will sometimes be with business 
leadership, labor leadership, party leadership, the 
process that goes on that finally develops into legislation. 

Q: Governor, in questioning the arithmetic, as you say, in 
Mr. Nathan’s report .. . 

A: The specific point of his whole program is this matter, 
as we realize, of giving impetus to wage demands in the 
manufacturing industry. That is actually what the CIO is 
concerned in. So you take the whole report and you bring 


whole 





it down to the real nub of what counts and if we go a bit 
further into that. to get these further kinds of facts that are 
tremendously important, on the carry-back approach to cover 
losses now, under the former excess profits, that item will 
apparently amount to about $2,000,000,000 this year under 
the best statistics I have been able to get. 

It is reflected no way in this report. What does it mean? 
It means that when this vear ends if you show a $6,000.000, 
000 profit for all manufacturing corporations, that that is 
padded to the extent of two billion when you try to project it 





into the future because some corporations have lost $2.000,000,- 
000 and instead of it being offset against $2,000.000.000 in 
some other corporations that made profit, it is being offset 
against their last year’s excess profits. 

So you have to deduct the $2,000,000,000 as a padded 
figure to get down what I would consider the real profit of 
manufacturing corporations in this country, this year, of just 
$4,000,000.000, which is only slightly ahead of the ’36-39 
figure. 

Q: I asked that. Governor, because I wanted to pave the 
way for this question. As I read the Nathan Report, the 
principal point of it was that there are some companies which 
are in a position to raise wages without increasing prices. [ 
don’t think he contended that everybody could. I think he 
contended that there were some who could and I wonder if you 


=——% disagree with that. 








A: In the manufacturing field, yes, because further we recog- 
nize that you cannot take a major industry and raise the 
wages of that group 20 or 25 per cent and not touch the wages 
of the rest of the workers of the country. 

The immediate impact and the whole inference of not only 
the Nathan Report but the manner of its presentation is as 
if there could be broad increases of 25 per cent or 23 per cent 
in wages and that is what I contend is leading the workers 
of this country on a false trail, on a dangerous trail, and on the 
basis of wrong arithmetic. 

Another phase of it, of course, is that he assumes productivity 
has increased. The statistics in his own report show you that 
productivity has gone down since the war. In other words, the 
total product in this country, that is, definite units of produc- 
tion, have gone down 22 per cent. The wages, that is the 
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number of hours worked per man, have gone down 11 per cent. 
The number of workers employed in civilian activities has 
gone up 10 per cent; so that productivity per man-hour in this 
country has been low, much lower in ’46. 

The place where you get the increase in civilian employment, 
as you realize, is men who, during the war, were in the armed 
services are now back in private production. But yet the total 
product is going down and put those three figures together and 
you get a simple arithmetic answer that the productivity as a 
whole per man-hour in this country is down about 10 per cent. 

Q: Governor, you feel that no general wage increase is justi- 
fied at the present time. then? 

A: I would say that a general wage increase of any, conse- 
quence in these next six months would be injurious to the 
working people of this country. I want you to properly relate 
it— in the next six months, and in general 

Q: A general increase of wages in the next six months— 

A: Would be injurious-to the working people of America. 
The thing is that on this matter, if I may just pursue this 
point a bit. if the four points that I mentioned earlier, the 
high productivity and so forth—you will find that food and 
clothing prices will be coming down in the next six months . 

That means real wages of the workers are going up in the 
next six months if we stand steady. 

It means more than that. It means the stability of our 
whole economy in this postwar picture, and it is tremen- 
dously important. ; 

Furthermore. it then means that you have the chance to 
bring up the groups that are now behind: schoolteachers are 
tragically behind in this country; white-collar workers; pen- 
sioners, and if you go on all around, you just pinch this great 
grcup and ruin their purchasing power and unbalance the 
economy 

Q: Why do you object to being considered a candidate at 
this time? 

A: I don’t; I thought I gave— 

Q: You said vou will be a candidate? 

A: Yes. well. of course I am, if you want to put it that way. 

I am very frank and direct about it. I held in reserve until 
the November election was over and I realize that my position 
is unusual; it is unorthodox—probably has been for some years. 

Q: Governor, on the housing front, what will you try to get 
the Congress to do, sir? 

A: To pass a Housing Act that will emphasize the matter of 
sites for greater housing projects, of impetus to raw materials, 
to labor supply, and to the use of private finance and private 
management rather than Government ownership. 

Now, this is a big subject and I give you a general character- 
ization of approach. At a future time I will be very specific. 

We may have a conference, still, in January that will be 
specifically on housing, for example. 

Q: Going back to politics, Governor, whom do you look 
upon as the have to beat in 1948 for the 
nomination? 

A: I don’t think in those terms. Put it this way: I am giving 
the definite, positive emphasis to the program and the policies 
that we believe in, to present those . 

Q: Governor, along the lines of the question that just came 
out, have you given any thought as to who you would like 
to have as a running mate in 1948? 

A: No comment on that. 

Q: Have you abandoned your plans to go abroad? 

A: No, there is no change in plans that we have not dis- 
cussed today. I just don’t particularly wish to go into other 
subjects today beyond what we have. 

Q: You will be here in 1947? 

A: I will be here a considerable part of 1947, 

Q: Do you contemplate any big, extensive speaking tour in 
connection with your candidacy, Governor? 

A: I don’t wish to give details of plans. I think I am being 
unorthodox enough to tell you this much of my plans. 

Q: This is going to be a big shock to the country to hear you 
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are a candida:e. One other question: Have you or will you seek 
campaign contributions to support the activity you are 
planning? 

A: The Republican central committee of Minnesota has 
solicited and is soliciting contributions, and some other friends 
in very moderate amount and very moderate total. 


Q: I would like to ask what you think about the frequently 
made proposal from Republicans in business circles that there 
will be a 20 to 25 per cent tax cut in 1946? 

A: There again, you are opening a major subject which [| 
prefer to go into thoroughly on another occasion. 

Thank you. 





STATEMENTS OF SENATOR VANDENBERG 


Senator Vandenberg: During the last two years I have 
considered it my paramount duty to devote practically all 
of my time to the diplomatic front in seeking to put united, 
American postwar foreign policy on firm foundations. 

I believe these foundations are now soundly established. I 
shall continue to hold myself available for any further per- 
sonal labor that may be deemed essential by the President 
or the Secretary of State. But I am sure that I can now 
count upon returning to my primary Senate labors without 
further serious interruption. That is my expectation. 

I want to make sure this statement is not misunderstood. I 
shall continue to do everything within my power to co-operate 
in maintaining the united, American foreign policy which 
has been established in respect to the peace settlement in 
Europe, and in establishing collective security and justice 
through the United Nations. I consider it vital to our own 
national interest. I continue to support Secretary of State 
Byrnes in these policies. I consider that he has made a superb 
record in the face of tremendous obstacles, and that he has 
accomplished incalculably valuable results for America and 
for a safer, happier world . 

Q: Do you consider yourself a presidential candidate? 

Senator Vandenberg: I am not a candidate for the presi- 
dential nomination and I anticipate no campaign in my behalf. 
The Republican task at hand is exclusively one of justifying 
our November victory .. . 

Q: You didn’t say anything about refusing a draft. 


A: You mean I have none of Sherman’s blood in me? [Gen- 
eral William T. Sherman nipped a Presidential boom for himself 
by stating: “TI will not accept if nominated and will not serve 
if elected.” ] 

Q: You didn’t say positively that you wouldn’t be a can- 
didate. 

A: I meant what I said, though. IT think this will close that 
part of the conference. [ really have nothing further to say on 
that subject. 

Q: Senator, I think there is a follow-up question you might 
care to answer in response to your mention of “justifying the 
November victory.” Can you tell us what legislation you expect 
your [Senate Foreign Relations] committee particularly to 
handle, or, if you care to, would you discuss legislation generally 
that the next Congress will handle? 

A: There will be, of course, the constant necessity of imple- 
menting our membership in the United Nations, We’ve got 
to take on our share of the budget. Then there will be some 
legislation about the refugees’ organization. We've got to 
ratify all those treaties, too... 

Q: Do you think it wise for members of a Senate committee, 
generally, to go to Moscow to the German peace conference? 

A: I don’t think I can answer that yet. It is an interesting 
subject, though. I think it is important to maintain intimate 
relationships between uptown and downtown at points where 
policy is being made. For the last two years there has -been 
need for this constancy of contact. I think now that the con- 
stancy of contact has been established, and I think it is only 
necessary to keep contact at major points. This does not, of 
course, preclude the possibility that when there is an SOS 
it would not be wise to have some Senate representation. 

Q: Then, you would go to Moscow if there is an SOS? 

A: Yes, but what I am trying to say, I think, is that there 
no longer is need for consultation from. this end on routine 
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matters, inasmuch as the pattern has been set. I think what 
expresses my thought is that word routine. 

Q: But this doesn’t preclude the appointment of Senators 
when some major conference comes up? 

A: No, when there is such a conference held I should be very 
glad to, and would hope to, go under certain circumstances. 
For instance, just to use as illustration, there must be a 
follow-up conference to that which we held at Chapultepec, and 
such a conference might require the services of those Senators 
who were there. 

But I’ve flown the ocean eight times in the last seven months, 
I’ve been in international conferences 11 months of the last 20, 
and I think it all was necessary and profitable in putting down 
the foundations. But I think the foundations are now down. 

However, I want to make clear that there is no break or 
breach between Secretary Byrnes and me. I’m for him 1,000 
per cent and I think he’s done a magnificent job. 

Q: Does that go for the Administration’s handling of foreign 
policy? 

A: I don’t think there is any difference between the Secre- 
tarv’s policy and Administration foreign policy . 

Q: Do you hope to become chairman of Foreign Relations? 

A: I anticipate that I may serve in that capacity. I under- 
stand there has been some discussion of accumulated responsi- 
bility on the part of those among the Senate leadership. The 
Republican conference, so far as I am concerned, is to assign 
responsibility to those best able to fill the jobs available. I 
think, though, there is a great deal to be said about completing 
the concentration of responsibility under the Monroney-La 
Follette bill. The Presidency of the Senate is, of course, a 
constitutional post. But I think it is one of the one or two 
places that a man may fill at the same time he holds a chair- 
manship. If I am elected President pro tem, and get the Foreign 
Relations chairmanship, I would expect to retire from the 
Finance Committee . . . 

Q: Is your committee likely to take up the question of 
Argentina? 

A: I wouldn’t know in what form that question might come 
to us. We've never had anything to do with Argentina. There’s 
a point there I think ought to be clarified. The legend seems 
to grow that our bipartisan foreign policy covers everything 
the State Department does, that I am a kind of co-Secretary 
of State. That isn’t so. We’ve never discussed Argentina. We've 
never discussed the Asiatic situation. Our bipartisan discussions 
have only covered the European treaties and all phases of the 
U.N. program ...I heard about a speech that Bartley Crum 
[a U.S. member, Anglo-American Committee of Inquiry on 
Palestine] delivered to the Jews in Atlantic City and he said 
we must not blame Byrnes alone for what’s happening in Pales- 
tine, but must blame Vandenberg and the Republicans equally. 
We've never had any discussion of the Palestine situation. 

Q: How about China? 

A: No. 

Q: Tariffs? 

A:No.. 

Q: What you mean, Senator, as I understand it, is that 
in your bipartisan talks with Byrnes you never attempted to 
work out jointly with him a Palestine solution, such as you 
have attempted to do with these treaties. That’s what you 
mean, isn’t it? 


A: Yes. 
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TYPICAL CASE 
MILLING MACHINE 


Here is how War Assets Administration’s 
of new price has been set fora typical machine: 
Model 2K Kearney and Trecker Milling 
Machine, vertical knee type; War Assets 





= 4 Administration $.C. Code 3417-23-20-28. 

Ss | 

9 | Price (New) ............$7,054.00 

4 Previous W.A.A. Sales 

e Price (based on depre- 

: ciation primarily)... ... 4,091.00 

| Average Market Value.... 2,556.00 

ame ind New W.A.A. Sales Price.. 2,045.00 

f Available for rebuilding... 511.00 

| Sales to priority claimants, which include 

| Federal Agencies, Certified Veterans of 
| World War II, and subsequent priority 

claimants, will be made in proper se- 

quence as required by law. 











New “Fixed Price’’ Policy 
Established on 31 Types of 
SURPLUS MACHINE TOOLS 
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ham . Boston . — + Chicago 
Cincinnati. Cleveland ~. Dallas 
Denver - Detroit . Fort Douglas, Utah 
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Here is good news indeed for the man who is 
trying to purchase general purpose production tools 
for replacement, reconversion or new enterprises. 


New low prices have been set for 31 important types 

of surplus machine tools. As the case at the lower left 
indicates, each price takes into consideration your 

costs of rebuilding the tool to new condition, 
engineering, service, etc. It is set well below the current 
market price for similar equipment sold ona full service 
basis. The differential is approximately 25% below 
market—enough for men with tooling “know-how” 

to realize a neat “extra” profit and at the same time 
acquire modern machine tools. Best of all your purchase 
can be cleared on the spot for immediate delivery. 


Plan now to get at once the detailed price catalog— 
now available in every War Assets Administration office 
(machine tool sales division) and the offices of 

3,000 approved W.A.A. machine tool dealers. 


Write, wire, or phone today for this detailed price 
catalog. Contact either 


1. Your Regular Machine Tool 
Dealer —Wat Assets Administra- 
tion has appointed more than 3,000 
“approved” dealers throughout 
the United States. 

2. ar W.A.A. Machine Tool Sales 
Division—In many of the 33 War 
Assets Administration Regional 
Offices listed below. 
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Signs of Policy Crisis on Argentina...Lean Purse 
For Labor Agencies?...Drive to Trim Work Week 


Secretary of Labor Lewis B. Schwel- 
lenbach is likely to be short-circuited 
when the President makes up his mind 
on a labor-legislation program. Presi- 
dential Adviser Clark Clifford is work- 
ing out the policy and is not expected 
by Labor Department officials to con- 
fer at much length with the Labor 
Secretary. 


ok O® 


The Administration labor program is 
not expected to call for very drastic 
changes in existing labor laws. The 
report of the Council of Economic 
Advisers hints strongly that labor- 
management relations is a field in 
which Government can have only a 
mild effect. 


ok x 


The staff of the U.S. Conciliation 
Service, under Edgar L. Warren, feels 
that it has not received enough con- 
sideration from the Budget Bureau on 
its proposals for appropriations for 
the next fiscal year. Another cut, to 
be expected from Congress, would 
threaten to curtail activities of the 
Labor Department’s major strike- 
settlement agency. 


x * * 


National Labor Relations Board is 
another agency that expects to be 
short of funds. The Board needs a 
deficiency appropriation before next 
June 30 and fears Congress may deny 
it. That would leave a record backlog 
of uncompleted cases. 


x kk 


Some admirals are displeased at the 
way the Army announced joint-com- 
mand areas outside the U.S. proper. 
The announcement was supposed to 
be a joint affair, but the Army called 
a press conference and forgot to invite 
Navy officials to attend. The Navy 
got the impression that the Army 
used the announcement to further its 
over-all merger program, which the 
Navy does not yet accept. 


x * * 


Policy makers in the Army doubt 
that the United Nations is yet in a- 
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position to insure world peace. That 
is why they will continue to ask for 
universal military training and sizable 
defense budgets. 


xk 


The return to this country of Am- 
bassador George S. Messersmith is 
likely to produce a showdown on 
policy toward Argentina. The State 
Department still is troubled with 
inside quarrels over the approach 
advocated by the Ambassador and 
methods advocated by his prede- 
cessor, Assistant Secretary of State 
Spruille Braden. 


xk 


The reason for releasing President 
Truman’s latest policy statement on 
China is somewhat obscure to Con- 
gressmen and others interested in 
Chinese affairs. Best guess is that Gen- 
eral of the Army George C. Marshall’s 
presence and authority in China 
needed some Official backing up at 
this time. 


RO GR 


Anti-Taft Republicans are somewhat 
concerned over the way the Ohio 
Senator’s forces are taking charge of 
party machinery in Congress and in 
the National Committee. The resig- 
nation of Miss Marion E. Martin as 
head of the women’s division may 
bring this dispute to a head. 


x k *& 


Freshman Republican members of 
Cong§gress can be expected to challenge 
organization plans of the Old Guard 
leadership. They particularly dislike 
proposals to give more than one im- 
portant job to a single person, par- 
ticularly since the Reorganization Act 
calls for a drastic reduction of com- 
mittee posts. 


x ke & 


CIO unions, despite their report that 
industry can afford a 25 per cent wage 
increase, are being cautious about 
making specific demands on specific 
industries. The strategy is to give the 
appearance that the CIO is ready to 
bargain, and does not want to issue 


strike calls over previously fixed wage 


demands. 
x k * 


Government economists question the 
reasoning of the Nathan report to the 
CIO. They think that, under present 
market conditions, any rise in wages 
would be reflected in higher prices, 
whether or not industry’s profit posi- 
tion would permit higher wage costs 
to be absorbed. 


x k * 


Senator Bilbo (Dem.), of Mississippi, 
is having his staff do some investigat- 


ing of its own about war-contract . 


awards in other States. The Senator 
is telling intimates that he will co- 
operate in revealing all the facts about 
contracts if the Senate wants to make 
the matter public. 


xk *& 


Prolabor members of Congress are 
being sounded out by organized-labor 
lobbyists about their attitude toward 
a 30-hour week bill. Most Conégress- 
men say that the measure appears ex- 
treme at the moment, but may be sold 
some day as “depression medicine.” 


xk * 


Treasury Secretary John W. Snyder 
relies heavily on the advice of Andrew 
Overby, a new assistant, in suggesting 
this Government’s policy on foreign 
loans and foreign trade. Mr. Overby, 
a former staff member of the New 
York Federal Reserve Bank, thus is 
becoming this country’s chief adviser 
in foreign finance, since Mr. Snyder is 
chairman of the National Advisory 
Council, which lays down policy for 
the Export-Import Bank and U.S. 
members of the World Bank and 
Monetary Fund. 


xk & 


Economists for private industry, con- 
sulted on tax policy by some Con- 
gressmen, incline toward the view that 
taxes should not be reduced drastically 
at this time. They advise Congress to 
wait for a clearer view of the business 
outlook, and its effect on revenue, 
before slashing taxes. 
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Outdoor tiled swimming pools . . . promenade-deck dining salons with roll-back domes and casement windows . . . all staterooms outside, 
each with private bath ... famous features of the Santa Rosa and Santa Paula. 
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American recreation eoes to sea 






. — > 
wie? Today, complete facilities for 


recreation go to sea in Grace 


Line’s nine new passenger ships, which combine the luxurious 





accommodations of a cruise liner with exceptional cargo space and 


the completely modernized Santa Rosa and Santa Paula, and nine 


e~. 
| the most efficient cargo handling equipment. These vessels, with 
fast new freighters, constitute Grace Line’s new fleet of twenty 


ee . . . . . . 
Santas”, which links the Americas with maximum efficiency. 





See your Travel Agent or GRACE LINE, 10 Hanover Square or Rockefeller Center, New York; Pittsburgh; Washington, D. C.; 





New Orleans; Houston; Chicago; Detroit; San Francisco; Los Angeles; Portland, Ore.; Seattle; Vancouver, B. C. 
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Painting by Charles Sheel 


Locks that Unlock World Trade 


HE Panama Canal locks, through which have passed as many 
j eo 6,000 ships a year, lift great liners over a mountain range 
and lower them once more to the sea. Cutting down the length 
of hauls by thousands of miles, and saving time and freight 
costs, the Panama Canal has been a powerful factor in enlarg- 
ing world markets and expanding U.S. trade. 

The “‘business” of the Panama Canal Zone—a strip of land 
extending five miles on either side of the 50-mile-long Canal — 
is primarily to facilitate world trade. In prewar days the Zone 
was developing into a trans-shipping point and tourist center. 

At both ends of this crossroads of the world National City 
has branches. American business requires bank services to 
finance imports from and exports to the Zone, to make toll 
payments, and to facilitate tourist and transit trade. 

The National City Branches at Balboa and Cristobal supplement the 
Branch in the City of Panama, exemplifying again how our 45 overseas 
units are strategically located to develop all aspects of foreign trade and 
thus to increase business and create more jobs. ' 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: 55 Wall St., New York e 66 Branches in Greater New York 


Write for color-illustrated booklet describing ‘‘ Overseas Banking Service.” 


Girst tr Yirld Wide Banking 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 








Vincent H. Sackett is the 
manager of the National City 
Bank at Balboa in the Canal 
Zone. Every day of his busi- 
ness life since 1919 he has 





helped servicethe business of 
the Bank’s clients in the 
Caribbean area—at_ seven 
branches ineluding all three 
on the Isthmus of Panama. 
Such experience is typical of 
all our overseas officers. 








Every 3 seconds a customer is served 
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ACTIVE OVERSEAS BRANCHES 


ARGENTINA 
Buenos Aires 
Flores 
Plaza Once 
Rosario 
BRAZIL 
Rio de Janeiro 
Pernambuco 
Santos 
Sao Paulo 
CANAL ZONE 
Balboa 
Cristobal 
CHINA 
Shanghai 
Tientsin 
HONG KONG 


COLOMBIA 
Bogota 
Barranquilla 
Medellin 





CHILE 
Santiago 
Valparaiso 
CUBA 
Havana 
Cuatro Caminos 
Galiano 
La Lonja 
Caibarien 
Cardenas 
Manzanillo 
Matanzas 
Santiago 
ENGLAND 
Londo 
117, Bis Broad St. 
11, Waterloo Place 
INDIA 
Bombay 
Calcutta 


JAPAN 
Tokyo (Limited) 





MEXICO 
Mexico City 


PERU 
Lima 
PHILIPPINE IS. 
Manila 
PUERTO RICO 
San Juan 
Arecibo 
Bayamon 
Caguas 
Mayaguez 
Ponce 
REP. OF PANAMA 
Panama 


SINGAPORE 


URUGUAY 
Montevideo 


VENEZUELA 
Caracas 


overseas 
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